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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage ot the 
sew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
geed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamp! lets and get them read by others, 


Universalist Publishing House 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The annual mid-winter conference of 
the Universalist ministers of New Hamp- 
shire was held at Concord, Jan. 30 and 31. 
As the State Superintendent, Dr. Asa 
Mayo Bradley, was physically incapaci- 
tated, Rev. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua 
acted for him and presided at the meetings. 
The conference opened Thursday morning 
with a paper on Men’s Work by Rey. 
Clarence B. Etsler of Claremont. Trans- 
forming his men’s club, which was a social 
organization, into a religious organization 
with a devotional service at every meeting 
conducted by the men themselves was a 
new idea to the members of the conference. 
This club meets on Sunday night with a 
speaker and forum discussion. 

After lunch the meeting was called to 
order with the full number of ministers, 
and a paper on “Sane Evangelism’ by 
Dr. Bradley was read by the chairman and 
thoroughly discussed. As the paper has 
appeared in the Leader it is not necessary 
to report it here. Following this Mrs. 
Kate Chase gave a fine talk on the work of 
the W. U. M. A. of New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Arthur W. Grose and Mrs. Arthur Britton, 
who were present, added their pleas for 
more interest on the part of the ministers 
in this work. 

The Conference adjourned to the Uni- 
versalist church, where a fine supper was 
served by the ladies of the church. A 
committee consisting of Revs. C. B. Ets- 
ler, W. E. Roberts and Harriet Robinson 
was appointed to draft resolutions extend- 
ing the greetings of all present to Dr. 
Bradley, which were read and unanimously 
adopted and communicated to Dr. Bradley 
over the telephone, and carried to him the 
next day by Mr. Roberts. Coil. George 
E. Danforth, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Convention, who at- 
tended the conference, was introduced and 
extended in eloquent words the greetings 
of the Universalists of New Hampshire to 
Dr. Walter Macpherson, president of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was next introduced, 
and gave a splendid talk, in which he urged 
a greater loyalty to our church. The last 
and main speaker was Dr. Macpherson, 
who for more than an hour held the close 
attention of all in an eloquent talk on the 
work of the Universalist Church and the 
responsibilities resting upon us. It was an 
address never to be forgotten, and we felt 
ourselves fortt nate that we were privileged 
to hear the president of the General Con- 
vention. 

On Friday morning the conference 
again met and listened to a conversation 
by Dr. A. W. Grose and Dr. Etz on Inter- 
national Affairs. As both had spent some 
time abroad and had correspondents in 
foreign countries who were able to give 
them the real conditions existing there, 
the talks were very informative. 

The conference adjourned so those who 


desired could take the noon train for their 
homes. In spite of the fact that this was 
the coldest period of the winter, the ther- 
mometer registering 20 below zero, the 
ministers were nearly all present, some 
driving across the state. 

It was one of the finest conferences ever 
held. The papers were thoughtfully pre- 
pared, the discussions helpful and every- 
one present made some contribution to the 
success of the meetings. The only regret 
was the absence of Dr. Bradley. Dr. Etz 
was present throughout the conference, 
and all were glad to listen to his words of 
counsel and wisdom. Besides Dr. Etz 
and Dr. Macpherson those present were: 
Revs. W. P. Farnsworth, F. B. Chatter- 
ton, Harriet Robinson, C. B. Etsler, W. E. 
Roberts, E. B. Johnson, G. C. Carl, A. W. 
Grose and A. A. Blair. 

AMASES 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


There were twenty-three in attendance 
at the Ministers’ Meeting at 16 Beacon 
Street on Monday morning, Feb. 10. This 
was a sort of union meeting, and, as origi- 
nally conceived, was to be a largely at- 
tended affair. The Universalist group 
was to act as host, the Unitarian Monday 
Club was to furnish the speaker, and the 
Congregationalists were to contribute the 
leader of the devotions. Another and 
very important meeting came into the 
day to interfere with the presence of the 
Congregationalists. Their representative, 
Dr. LeBosquet of Needham, came as the 
leader of the devotions, and offered a fine 
reading from the Scriptures and a whole- 
some and effective prayer. Rev. W. W. 
Locke substituted for Dr. Charles R. Joy 
of the Unitarian Association as the morn- 
ing speaker, using the same subject Dr. 
Joy was to have used—‘‘The Church, So 
Conceived and So Dedicated, Shall Not 
Perish from the Earth.” Mr. Locke made 
an admirable address upon the ideas of 
liberty, fraternity and justice in religion 
and the church as well as in the govern- 
ment. At the close of his address, Mr. 
Locke presented the new young president 
of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, 
Dr. Patterson, who followed in the same 
thought presented by Mr. Locke, and ap- 
plied the thought to the situation of the 
races in our land. Mr. Frank P. Chisholm, 
Field Secretary of Tuskegee, introduced 
Dr. Patterson. Dr. Coons, president of 
the Ministers’ Association, presided. 

The Unitarians present were Messrs. 
Locke, Thompson, Ham, Adams, Pink- 
ham, and Gifford. The Universalists were: 
Pullman, Rice, Nichols, Douglas Robbins, 
Gilman, Earle, Leavitt, Bissell, Vossema, 
Ayres, Raspe, Blair, Webster, Coons. 

The Universalist group on Feb. 17 had 
Rev. E. R. Walker of Waltham as the 
speaker. His topic was Lenten Observ- 
ances. On Monday, Feb. 24, Dr. Milburn 
of Everett will treat the subject of Church 
Membership. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. | 


5. The final harmony of all souls with Ged. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Washington and the Truth That Makes Us Love 


O political party arrogates to itself the right to 

observe the birthday of George Washington. 

All groups, cliques, factions, recognize that he 
belongs to the nation. 

We often hear people say that Abraham Lincoln 
today is respected as much in the South as in the 
North, and that Robert E. Lee is respected as much in 
the North as in the South. Happily that is becoming 
true, but it is not yet true. The narrower elements of 
the population in both sections retain prejudices 
created during the Civil War. It is accurate to say, 
however, that all three men are heroes and that all 
three are becoming demigods. 

We have resisted the tendency to deify great 
historic characters, because it is intellectually so short- 
sighted. Our heroes, as flesh and blood men, tempted 
and tried as the rest of us are, weak and fallible at 
times, mean much more to us. And yet we feel the 
almost irresistible sweep of the popular movement 
to set them quite apart whenever we visit the Lin- 
coln Memorial, which some people say is the most 
impressive spot in Washington, and which even the 
cold-blooded and critical agree is one of the impres- 
sive spots of the world. 

The exasperating thing about the movement for 
deification is that people of limited schooling and 
outlook presume to look down on the historians and 
biographers who bring us the truth about our heroes, 
and attack their patriotism. As a result some of the 
intellectuals become defiant and, in taking delight at 
shocking the “loyal legions,” descend to muckraking. 

Truth is not only sacred. Truth is profitable and 
interesting. The history that becomes oratory and 
eulogy, soon loses both interest and value. 

For our own part we rejoice that we have lived 
long enough to discover George Washington. He is 
no longer a marble bust or a frozen painting. Heisa 
personality, a flesh and blood man, a Virginia planter 
to whom there came a great opportunity to serve his 
country, and who was big enough and public-spirited 
enough to take that opportunity. He is an admirable 
example for Virginians and for all the rest of us. 

Writers often have called attention to the fact 
that Lincoln failed in most of his enterprises before he 
became President. Washington did not fail in the 
same way. He was not defeated, as Lincoln was de- 


feated, in repeated attempts to secure public office, 
but there was much failure in his life. When we count 
them up, his military successes were few and far be- 
tween. Usually we excuse the defeats that were his 
in the American Revolution by pointing out how few 
men he had, how poorly equipped they were, and how 
he was compelled to fight the flower of the British 
army. But competent critics who analyze operations 
like those on Long Island in 1776, express horror at 
the military blunders of Washington, and assert 
that only the slowness of Lord Howe and the greatest 
of good luck saved Washington and his entire amy 
from becoming prisoners of war. 

Washington was intelligent enough to recognize 
bis own blunders. He had to stand up under them. 
He knew better than any one else the desperate condi- 
tion in which his army was left, time and time again, 
by the militia leaving him and going home, and by 
the failure in the supply of food, powder, blankets and 
practically everything else that the army needed. 
He had to stand up under that. 

The secret of his power was an impressive per- 
sonality, and ability, albeit unconscious, to inspire 
confidence. His success lay largely in physique, 
manner, and moral power. His powerful figure was 
made to rally around. 

It is probable that his looks, his manner, his 
ways, caused his selection as Commander-in-Chief 
over every rival. The panegyrists put it that with 
one voice his countrymen turned to him. That is all 
humbug. Every careful historian knows that it is 
humbug. But it was a fortunate choice. His per- 
sonality held the other American generals together. 
It held the army together. It enabled the colonists 
to hold out until the French came. 

And his service in the Constitutional Convention 
and as President was the same kind of service. He 
was the strong, sane, commanding type which holds 
on until the more brilliant men can get together and 
do the job. 

In our attitude to Lincoln and to Lee there is an 
element of affection, constantly growing deeper and 
stronger, that has been lacking in our feeling for Wash- 
ington. He has been to us too much like the Wash- 
ington Monument, lofty and awe-inspiring. As we 
come to know Washington, follow him through his 
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journals, and study him in the pages of the more en- 
lightened biographers, we shall like him better and 
we shall not admire him less. 


* 


DWIGHT BRADLEY THE PRE-PROTESTANT 


ROF. DWIGHT J. BRADLEY resigned recently 
as a member of the Council of the Free Church 
Fellowship, in a letter which puzzled and as- 

tounded his associates. The Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
editor of Team Work, the journal of Universalist 
ministers, asked Professor Bradley to elucidate his 
position, and published the reply, which by permis- 
sion we reprint in this issue. 

As our readers well know, we long have admired 
Dwight Bradley, and have counted ourselves for- 
tunate as editor to secure articles from his brilliant 
pen. 

If our readers will turn to his article in this issue 
they will say, doubtless, as we say, that there is nothing 
in the first six paragraphs of his statement to separate 
him in thought or spirit from most liberals, except that 
liberals probably would assert that the use of reason, 
logical deduction, and the scientific method, that is the 
method of research and experiment, are all a part of 
the revelation of God. Most of us liberals gladly say 
with Dr. Bradley that there are truths which do not 
come through logic or the laboratory, but by direct 
revelation. They do not emphasize the uniqueness 
of the revelation in the Bible or in Christian tradition 
as Professor Bradley does, but most of them regard 
the emphasis that he makes with sympathy and under- 
standing. There is no serious separation up to this 
point. 

But when we reach thesis seven, we can hardly 
believe our eyes. ‘He who attacks Christian revela- 
tion, either on strictly philosophical or on scientific 
experimental grounds, does so, or should do so, at his 
own risk. Until his attack has been proven beyond 
rational doubt to be justified or well grounded, he 
should not be permitted to give it publicity, since by 
publicizing it, he involves others in the risk that should 
be his alone.” 

Not be permitted to give it publicity? Is there a 
Catholic Archbishop in the United States of America 
who would dare say this? We doubt it. 

Eut to make clear to us that we have not gone 
deaf, dumb, blind and crazy, this courageous Andover- 
Newton professor strikes once more: “If science denies 
the reality of the supernatural, science must or should 
be denied a hearing.” 

There is not the slightest use in arguing the 
matter. We have quoted sentences that are at 
variance with every great tradition of our free churches. 

Dwight Bradley is a Neo-Thomist. In this 
journal we have praised Cardinal Mercier, the greatest 
neo-Thomist of them all. When we catch our breath, 
we think it likely that we shall praise Dwight Bradley 
for his unusual qualities of mind and heart, his noble 
spirit and his courage. But at this juncture we must 
say that in his palmiest days as a pitcher on the college 
nine, he never mixed his curves and pace in a more 
baffling manner than in the way he now leaps back to 
the Middle Ages. 

It is not hard to believe that he sees in the Middle 


Ages the things that made religion great. Are we 
somewhat inclined to make the Middle Ages stand as. 
symbols of darkness rather than light? Does Bradley 
see what lay back of the words men used in those 
far-away centuries? We all must try to do that, but 
in our judgment it is a dreadful mistake to countenance 
or seem to countenance restriction of liberty to any 
man to declare his views. 


Sy 


THIS NEUTRALITY HUMBUG 


HE money power seems to be winning in the 
framing of neutrality legislation in Congress. 
The declamatory Senators who insist on our 
maintaining the old doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas are laughing in their sleeves. Keeping out of 
war, if that be the supreme good, does not go with in- 
sisting on pushing through a blockade with our 
cargoes for one of the warring nations. 

And we do not intend to give the President power 
to stop food, oil and other cargoes for Mussolini. 
We do not intend to cooperate with the League of 
Nations in even the remotest degree. 

Except for munitions, which in war are not the 
main thing any more, we intend to have business as 
usual. What a money-grubbing lot we are any way! 

We—and now it is the editorial we—are not neu- 
tral, do not believe in neutrality except as a minor 
matter, and do believe in cooperating with other 
nations, which in the main are as decent and unselfish 
as we are, in policing the world, taking disputes to 
court, and then sending the International constable 
or sheriff or marshal to enforce the decree of the court 


if necessary. 
ok ok 


UNFIT TO HOLD A RESPONSIBLE POSITION 


HE Honorable Key Pittman of Nevada, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, has demonstrated again his unfitness 

to hold a position of high responsibility, by a second 
attack upon a nation with which this country is at 
peace, and that nation Japan. 

The motive of the speeches is clear—he is seeking 
to gain support for the tremendous appropriations for 
the army and navy now pending in Congress, and he 
is seeking to rouse sentiment in the United States 
against keeping our word with the government of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Seldom in our history has a member of the im- 
portant Foreign Relations Committee of either the 
Senate or the House so flagrantly violated the pro- 
prieties, or failed to recognize that when he speaks 
he does not speak as an individual only, but as a mem- 
ber of the government. 

What Pittman advocates is the building of a 
navy of overwhelming strength and sending it across 
the Pacific to whip Japan and protect our investments 
in China. 

At Las Vegas, New Mexico, shortly before the 
opening of Congress, Pittman declared that war with 
Japan is virtually inevitable. The Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States replied that war between 
the United States and Japan is unthinkable. 

Pittman drew a lurid picture of a coming alliance 
between Russia and Japan, which would combine one 
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of the largest armies and one of the largest navies of 
the world for the control of a large part of the world. 
He might just as well have pictured an alliance be- 
tween Japan and the United States for the purpose of 
driving all other nations out of the Pacific. Japan 
conceivably could turn communist and Russia con- 
ceivably could abandon communism, but at the pres- 
ent writing the greatest “phobia” in Japan is that 
inspired by the power and the philosophy of Russia. 

There is only one effective answer that can be 
made to men like Senator Pittman. It is to foster 
friendly relations with nations like Japan, and with 
all other nations. It is to discount jingoistic utter- 
ances, remembering that wild speeches in Congress 
are no new thing. And it is to scrutinize with some 
care proposed appropriations for military purposes, 
and not permit them to be made out of all proportion 
to the needs of the nation. 

K * 
WOMAN’S DEDICATION DAY 


BOUT one hundred of our churches, according 
to Mrs. Sampson, chairman of the committee 
in charge, celebrated ‘‘Dedication Day for all 

Universalist Women’ on Ash Wednesday, 1935, or 
on some other day in Lent. 

The reports which were made in Connecticut to 
Mrs. Stanley Manning showed that in some churches 
separated groups of women were brought together by 
the observance and were given a sense of solidarity. 
In other churches without a minister isolated groups 
of women who have carried on were given the joy of 
sharing in a common enterprise. 

This year the Massachusetts Committee which 
is acting for the national organization has put out 
several plans which can be adapted to differing con- 
ditions. 

Some churches make much of a friendship lunch- 
eon. Others try to bring all parish organizations to- 
gether. Some emphasize the educational opportunities 
of the day. Others hold it strictly to a service of 
worship. 

This year in the Universalist National Memorial 
Church the women will assemble in the church itself 
at 4.45 on Ash Wednesday, and the entire service will 
be conducted by the minister, assisted by the organist. 

There are many good ways of observing the day. 
Almost any way can be made a good way by planning 


and united action. 
sen ak 


A FASCINATING LINCOLN PILGRIMAGE 

AURISTON BULLARD, chief editorial writer 

of The Boston Herald, gave an interesting ad- 

dress before the Fortnightly Club of Boston, 
on the eve of Lincoln’s Birthday, upon a vacation trip 
last fall when he motored to the places in the United 
States associated with Abraham Lincoln and his an- 
cestors. 

Mr. Bullard started at Hingham, Mass., where 
the great, great, great, great, great grandfather of 
Lincoln settled. He followed the trail of the direct an- 
cestors of the President into New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, through the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky, 
and from there to Indiana and Illinois. He spoke 
with both reverence and honesty. Those who pick 


and choose their facts in order to maintain a thesis 
never know the joy there is in getting at all the 
facts available. The muckraker and the panegyrist, 
alike, nauseate the discerning. There can be no real 
comprehension of any life unless we look at all of it 
that can be seen. 

Perhaps the moment of deepest feeling in the 
address was when Mr. Bullard described his visit to 
the grave of Nancy Hanks, Lincoln’s own mother, 
illegitimate daughter of Lucy Hanks. Nancy Hanks 
may have been the one through whom there came to 
Lincoln his noblest qualities. 

Partisan writers and speakers use the names of 
Washington, Jackson, Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and 
all great men, to back their own notions and bolster 
their own causes. 

Speeches at Jackson day or Lincoln day dinners 
seldom can stand the analysis of history. Mr. Bullard 
created much amusement by reading planks of the 
platform on which Lincoln ran for the Presidency in 
1860. The relation of Congress to the President and 
of the President to the Supreme Court have raised is- 
sues that to some people of our generation seem new. 
They are new because the people do not know the 
facts. Abraham Lincoln stood in the center of that 
kind of political storm. Our greatest democrat, and 
we use the word, of course, in a non-partisan sense, 
became our greatest dictator, and all through was 
democratic in every fiber of his being. 

The charm of facts is never realized until a master 
of statement marshals them. Mr. Bullard can do 
just that. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Inquirer of London recently reprinted Dr. 
Sunderland’s great utterance: “‘Liberal religion, the 
religion of God’s Universal Fatherhood and Man’s 
Universal Brotherhood, if it is anything is a world 
religion, and we who profess it, unless we are hypo- 
crites, must acknowledge and welcome world re- 
sponsibilities.” 


Hugh Vernon White, now on a tour of the world, 
writes: “It was something of a bump for me with my 
theological thinking to have almost every Chinese 
take a crack at theology. What they want is prac- 
tical Christian living.” 


Another frank and honest churchman is the 
editor of the Living Church (Episcopal). Referring to 
1935 he says, ‘“Never before have so many decreases 
been indicated in the annual statistics of the church.” 


Even among the independent Congregationalists 
the State Superintendents of Churches have added the 
dignity of becoming representatives of the national 
boards. 


Fosdick lately quoted Chesterton: “If I had only 
one sermon to preach, I should make it a sermon 
against pride.” 


What people forget is that there are all shades of 
capitalism as there are all shades of socialism. 
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Some Glimpses of Religion in this Winter’s Literature 


Howard James Conn 


IF it be true that no work written purely for 
propaganda can be great literature, the op- 
posite is also true, that no work which lacks 
a message can be classed as great. The best 
literature so presents or interprets life as to have a 
meaning applicable to human experience. The Irish 
mystic, A. E., once remarked that no poetry is great 
unless it has an element of transfiguration. 

From this it follows that the man who does the 
most reading—if it be in recognized fields—ought to 
have the keenest appreciation of moral and spiritual 
values. In every volume of poetry he should discover 
meanings, and in each new novel he may be struck 
with the force of asermon. We might almost think of 
lending libraries as little shrines of cultivated religion 
from which the devotee carries home a pearl of great 
price. 

And this is literally true. As I have read this 
winter from the current crop of books, I have been im- 
pressed with the wealth of significant teaching im- 
bedded in the popular volumes. Not that the authors 
have intended to preach. Robert Frost had something 
to say once about “‘having an idea to sell,” and praised 
New Hampshire for having “just specimens... . 
which naturally she doesn’t care to sell.’’ Yet cer- 
tainly Mr. Frost’s poems contain such penetrating 
observations of life that the morals draw them- 
selves. 

That is the beauty of a genuine idea: you don’t 
have to sell it; it’s contagious. There are a lot of 
stimulating ideas current in the books which we are 
reading this winter. 

When we are pessimistic about the future of re- 
ligion or of morals we ought to remember this. People 
may be drifting from the church, but if they are drifting 
in the direction of a sophistication or culture that finds 
enjoyment in books, then they are maintaining a con- 
tact with fundamental ideas that the alert churchman 
will be quick to seize upon. He will point out the reve- 
lation in literature of the truths which the church 
is proclaiming. 

I am often surprised that many people do not see 
the relation between what they read and religious ex- 
perience. They will read the account of some basic 
human experience apparently without grasping the 
significance. I believe that life itself, and therefore 
its portrayal in literature, has a meaning which is con- 
secrated in the worship service of a liberal religion. 
It is the duty of the intelligent pastor to make this 
clear, and to indicate that a full appreciation of any 
literary work rests upon an understanding of the 
moral and spiritual values involved. What Professor 
Luccock did in his volume, “(Contemporary American 
Literature and Religion,” the pastor ought to be doing 
every month for his own parishioners. He will not 
only strengthen his church, but he will also make books 
more enjoyable to his people. They can be read, not 
dispassionately but sympathetically. 

Take Mrs. Lindbergh’s “North to the Orient” as 
an example. It abounds with little sermons. Let the 

minister remind his congregation of the Thanksgiving 


dinner at Point Barrow where the residents, cut off 
from contacts with the outside save for one ship a 
year, came together and pooled their supplies for this 
meal. For a people who could raise no vegetables, 
the choice touch to the occasion was a sprig of parsley 
that the nurse had grown in the hospital window. 
Mrs. Lindbergh, realizing how often she had treated 
parsley as a garniture, confesses that she could not be 
duly appreciative. Now here is a concrete illustration 
from a “live” book that serves to suggest what a 
sense of thankfulness we ought to have. And the 
congregation will respond, because a good number will 
have read the book, and yet probably have passed 
over this incident without being fully aware of its 
significance and personal application. 

In this same book—one of the most widely read 
and enjoyed of the season—I have noted at least 
eight other charming vignettes of which the minister 
might well remind his people on occasion. There is 
the effort of the Point Barrow minister to interpret 
God to the Fskimos in terms of their own experience, 
a task which all persons face for themselves. Again, 
Mrs. Lindbergh expresses the understanding for 
people which must be the basis of world peace, when 
she concludes of Russia, “It isn’t it: it is them; and I 
love them.” The masculine sense of self-reliance 
which in moments of security fails to realize our need 
of help from others may be illustrated by the incident 
of the Colonel and the Singing Sailors of the Shinshiru 
Maru. And “the eternal gentleman” in the Japanese 
prompted the radio operator to send a message of 
“pure grace” before one of utility, as the fliers ap- 
proached his country. Then there is the description 
of the tea ceremony with the tea house away from the 
main house, so that one can “drop cares and come 
away to it.” 

Apart from these incidents there are three de- 
lightful observations that I recall: the picture of 
one’s mind as forgotten tunes float toward it, which 
might well be an account of the experience of in- 
spiration; the meditation on the various terms for 
“good-by,’’ and, finally, the sense of the ‘magic of 
flying” wholly apart from its utility, the magic as one 
seems to see the earth below crystallized and standing 
still for him. Even Mrs. Lindbergh seems to feel 
the kinship of this experience to religious worship, 
for she writes that it is like “standing before serene 
madonnas or listening to cool chorales.”’ 

“Speak to the Earth,” by Vivienne de Watteville, 
is a rare combination of nature mysticism and thrilling 
adventure. The author went to Africa to Jive in con- 
tact with nature, and each episode of her experience is 
followed by a stimulating reflection on life’s meaning. 
There is an interesting incident with an expedition of 
professional hunters whose cameras would take noth- 
Ing within seventy yards. Miss de Watteville’s 
camera necessitated crawling within twenty yards of 
an animal in order to register. And as she felt that 
there was no love or adventure for those who traveled 
with too advanced machinery, so the reader gathers 
that life becomes worth living only when you cease to 
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stand aloof and plunge into close contact with it. 
“Life itself, I thought, is glorious only when you 
live it dangerously.” Or, again, ‘For you can be 
equal to the greatness of life only by marching with it; 
not by seeking for love but by giving it, not seeking to 
be understood but learning to understand.” The book 
breathes with a spirit of man’s mystical unity with 
nature. 

“You are never lost or alone so long as you 
can claim kinship with everything that is. You are 
no more alone than the river is alone or the mountains 
are alone, or anything in the universe, for you are a 
part of the whole and not a single unit of nothing, aim- 
lessly drifting. . . . Keep flowing, so that every day 
you can come out and meet yourself in the sky’s re- 
flection, or the dew lying in petals, or any other 
natural thing.” 

Clarence Day’s “Life with Father’’ presents some 
of the richest humor we have read in a long while, a 
“toothless satire’ as dignified and commanding as the 
personality whom it describes. It is aristocratic 
humor about an aristocratic family. Father believed 
in God, though he frequently put Him on the carpet as 
one business man to another, and accused Him of 
being ‘“‘muddle-headed.” Father believed in the 
church, but, like so many others, he expected it “‘to 
behave itself and not interfere.” There is the amusing 
attempt to picture Father in relation to the Twenty- 
third Psalm, but Father would refuse ‘point-blank 
even to enter a pasture.”’ And what preacher cannot 
find suggestion in the annoying French Bible that trans- 
lated the wrath of God as a polite “¢rrite!” A capital 
story is that of Father offering the three chops to the 
family because his instincts were generous. “Only, it 
made him cross if he suffered for those generous in- 
stinects.”” The description of the problem of evil in the 
second sketch cannot fail to charm the reader and stir 
the minister. 

Turning to poetry, we should expect to find even 
a more precise presentation of life’s spiritual aspects. 
And so we do. Robert Frost, in his introduction to 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s ‘King Jasper,’’ suggests 
something of this exalted destiny of poesy. “I should 
think we might be indulged to the extent of having 
grievances restricted to prose, if prose will accept the 
imposition, and leaving poetry free to go its way in 
tears.”’ 

This posthumous work of Robinson presents al- 
legorically the social plight of the modern world. In 
an atmosphere in which mysterious hands are ‘‘doing 
a silent work of slow destruction,” thereis King Jasper, 
who has built an industrial empire out of human lives, 
but who realizes that his wealth will bring about its 
own destruction. He is conscious of his sins. The 
third section of the poem, as a dream, presents a 
powerful picture of fate and punishment. Jasper sees 
himself “like a demon-driven beast, under a yoke too 
heavy to be borne,” climbing over steep and eternal 
rocks, and carrying on his back the partner whom he 
had wronged years before. Then there is the mother 
so rooted in the past that she cannot change, the son 
who sees the old order crumbling, the false prophet 
and reformer with a grievance who “will sing of blood 
while others bleed for him,” and the heavenly Zoe, 
prophetess and symbol of the ultimate triumph of 


righteousness. All the forces in the present situation 
are represented. Robinson’s story makes clear that 
the blindness and greed of Jasper have themselves 
brought about the necessity for a change and have 
prompted the vision of a better future. For Jasper 
says of Zoe: 


My folly and I together, for centuries 
Have been the forebears of her parentage. 


William Rose Benet’s comment on this poem in the 
Saturday Review ought to be mentioned along with our 
account of the religious intent of modern literature, 
for he expresses belief that “today there is a dragon 
dying in the world.” 

T. S. Ehot’s “Murder in the Cathedral” is a 
strong portrayal of Thomas a Becket, who gave his 
life “To the Law of God above the Law of Man.” 
There are four temptations to confront the Archbishop. 
He may surrender his convictions and live at peace 
with all. He may accept political power instead of 
“priestly pretense.””’ He may join a political reform 
movement. Or, finally, he may seek martyrdom for 
the sake of its power, thus doing the right act for the 
wrong reason. All these he rejects, but dies for his 
faith. When the assassins come, Thomas orders the 
priests to open the doors of the Cathedral, for 


The Church shall protect her own, in her own way, not 
As oak and stone; stone and oak decay, 

Give no stay, but the Church shall endure. 

The Church shall be open, even to our enemies. 


After the murder has been committed, one of the 
priests speaks words which modern churchmen might 
well take to heart. 


For the Church is stronger for this action, 

Triumphant in adversity. It is fortified 

By persecution: supreme, so long as men will die for it. 

Go, weak sad men, lost erring souls, homeless: in 
earth or heaven. 


The Christmas Day sermon of the Archbishop is very 
penetrating, on the Christian mysteries wherein “‘we 
can rejoice and mourn at once for the same thing.” 
The most profoundly religious writer of our 
times I believe is A. E., who shortly before his death 
last July selected those verses of his by which he would 
like to be remembered. A glance at this volume re- 
veals his keen mystical insight. He has come nearer 
than any contemporary to expressing the inexpressible. 


Our hearts were drunk with a beauty 
Our eyes could never see. 


For him all nature is alive with a mystic fire. 


But I have touched the lips of clay, 
Mother, thy rudest sod to me 

Ts thrilled with fire of hidden day, 
And haunted by all mystery. 


When the literary figure deals with life he is com- 
pelled to deal with the moral and spiritual experiences 
with which the church is concerned. The intelligent 
reader ought to become aware of the religious implica- 
tions of what he reads, and then turn to the church 
to experience in his own life some of the meaning he 
has read in the pages of others. 


aS: 
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Celebrating the Seventy-fifth Commencement 


John Murray Atwood 


PSHE Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
| versity at Canton, New York, will hold its 
4 We] seventy-fifth commencement this June. The 
Br) first class, which was graduated in 1861, in- 
luded among its members Dr. James M. Pullman, 
Dr. Alpheus B. Hervey, president of the university 
from 1889 to 1894, and the Rev. Daniel Ballou. 

To signalize this notable anniversary an appro- 
priate program is being planned for the graduation 
ceremonies of the school this year. In addition a 
campaign for $10,000 to remodel and refurnish Fisher 
Hall, the seminary building, will be launched im- 
mediately. The Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, 24, 
minister of the First Universalist Church, Rochester, 
New York, is the chairman of this campaign. A 
committee to assist in this effort has been appointed, 
consisting of Dr. Fred C. Leining, ’09, Frank J. 
Arnold, Dr. John Murray Atwood, ’93, Dr. Bruce 
Swift, the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, ’23, the Rev. 
Clinton A. Moulton, ’07, the Rev. Harry Elmer 
Peters, ’24, and the Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner, ’33. 

The Theological School has occupied Fisher 
Hall since its erection in 1881. Prior to that time the 
school was housed in what is now called Richardson 
Hall, the oldest building on the university campus. 
It is of interest to note the steps by which the school 
finally came to be located at Canton after the New 
York Universalist Educational Society, following 
years of debate pro and con, decided to open a theo- 
logical school for the training of Universalist ministers. 
In April, 1855, the society advertised in The Christian 
Ambassador that it would receive applications from 
any place “thought to be a suitable location for such 
an institution.”” Some dozen communities, including 
Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie, Clinton, Perry, Oxford, 
Newark and Cortlandville, made offers of various 
kinds. In January, 1856, the committee announced 
that Canton had been selected, since it offered ‘a 
site of twenty acres of good, arable land, centrally and 
beautifwly located on a gentle eminence,” on which 
site it was agreed ‘‘to erect a good, substantial and 
well-finished building, such as may be desired, pro- 
vided the cost thereof does not exceed $11,500, which 
amount, added to the cost of the land and the build- 
ings thereon, which is $3,500, makes the total sum 
tendered $15,000.” 

This original building was planned to provide a 
home for the steward, a recitation hall, and a dormi- 
tory for the theologues. When the trustees applied 
for a charter for the Theological School, it was sug- 
gested by one of them that they might as well take out 
a charter for a college also. As the result of favorable 
action on this suggestion, the College of Letters and 
Science was created. Thus did the Canton Theological 
School become the mother of St. Lawrence University. 

The school was opened in 1858, with the Rev. 
Ebenezer Fisher, who had been a minister in Salem, 
Mass., as its president. In the early sixties, Dr. John 
Stebbins Lee came to Canton and started an academic 
department, which developed into the College of 
Letters and Science. The school shared the original 


building with the college, the former having its chapel 
on the north end, the latter on the south. When Fisher 
Hall was erected in 1881, however, the Theological 
School surrendered the old building, Richardson Hall, 
to the college, so far as class rooms were concerned, 
but the theologues continued to room there until 
about 1900, paying rent not to the school but to the 
steward, who furnished meals and cared for the rooms. 

Many interesting incidents took place during this 
period of intimate association between the school and 
the college. In 1882, for example, an inter-depart- 
ment debate was held on the question, ‘‘Resolved, that 
capital punishment should be abolished,’’ in which 
the college students, led by Irving Bacheller, ’82, and 
the theologues, with the late Dr. W. H. McGlauflin, 
82, as leader, were represented. During the debate 
some restive freshmen, evidently concluding that 
things were too tame, threw a wood-stove from the 
third floor down through the well-hole of the circular 
stairway, punctuating the debate with a great crash 
on the main floor. The culprits hid in one of the rooms 
occupied by a theologue, who thus became a particeps 
crimimis. 

In 1902, with a gift of $1,000 from the late John 
W. Hinds, ’72, Hinds Chapel was constructed on the 
first floor of Fisher Hall for the use of the school. 
With this exception, however, since its construction 
in 1881 scarcely anything has been expended on the 
building, either for refinishing or refurnishing. It is 
to provide adequate facilities and equipment, already 
long-deferred and critically needed, that this campaign 
for $10,000 is being launched. 

On the second floor of Fisher Hall is a large chapel 
once used by the school for special occasions. When 
the college, by reason of its increased student body, 
outgrew its quarters in Richardson Hall, it held its 
religious services and student meetings in this audi- 
torium until the Gunnison Memorial Chapel was 
erected in 1926. As there is no further need of this 
room as a chapel, it is planned to convert it into a 
dramatic hall and auditorium. A stage will be built 
at the east end of the room, a new floor laid, the walls 
redecorated, and the present pews will be replaced 
with movable steel chairs. These alterations will 
cost some $3,000. When completed, this room will 
serve a three-fold purpose: as a recitation hall for Dr. 
Edson R. Miles’s classes in Public Speaking and Play 
Production; as an admirable place, greatly needed, for 
training in dramatics and the production of plays; 
and as the only auditorium of moderate size on the 
campus. Even in its present condition it is in constant 
use for class meetings and all types of student gather- 
ings. 

For a long time the school has lacked sufficient 
class room. Across the hall from the old college 
chapel, however, there is a large room in which the 
classes of Dr. Miles have met. It is planned to divide 
this room by a partition. This will provide two addi- 
tional class rooms, since Dr. Miles will use the dramatic 
hall described above. Another alteration on the 
second floor of Fisher Hall includes the construction 
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of an office for the Dean in the space now occupied by 
a large landing at the top of the stairs. 

On the first floor, in addition to redecorating and 
refinishing the walls and woodwork of all the rooms, 
plans call for the conversion of two coat rooms ad- 
joining the class rooms of Professor H. P. Morrell 
and Dr. Angus H. MacLean into private offices for 
these two professors. 

It is hoped that sufficient funds will be procured 
to make large use of the basement which, hitherto, 
has never been rendered serviceable. In addition to 
the coat rooms for men and women, it is planned to 
construct in the southwest corner of the basement a 
kitchenette and social room which will be available 
for social functions of the school. In the southeast 
corner of the basement Dr. MacLean, who is both 
pragmatic and practical, hopes to have a workshop 
where, in connection with Religious Education, there 
may be some development in skills and crafts. Horace 
Greeley gave some money to the school years ago 
with the stipulation that candidates for the ministry 
should work part of the time on the “farm.” This 
workshop would be in accord with the spirit, if not 
the letter, of his desire! At the east door to Fisher 
Hall, where at present the steep roofs of the building 
that converge above often precipitate avalanches of 
show in winter, a new vestibule is to be built. This will 
afford protection from the snow andice. Under this 
vestibule the basement entrance will be constructed. 

In addition to these alterations of the building 
itself, the plans call for a complete refurnishing of the 


class rooms with new desks and study chairs. In 
this connection every alumnus will be asked to con- 
tribute at least one chair to replace the one he helped 
to wear out during his student days! These chairs 
cost $5.90 apiece. 

The Theological School of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity has had a long and honorable history. Its gradu- 
ates have gone forth to become the ministers and 
leaders of Universalist churches throughout the de- 
nomination. Some of them have held high offices in 
denominational affairs. Moreover, as has already 
been pointed out, the university itself was created and 
nurtured by the school. After seventy-five years, this 
school is turning to its alumni and friends everywhere 
to make possible not only a continuation of its service 
to liberal religion and the Universalist Church, but to 
equip it for more efficient and adequate service. 
Therefore, it is inviting individual gifts for the specific 
improvements planned—the construction of a dramatic 
hall and auditorium, of private offices for the dean 
and the professors, of new class rooms, of larger facili- 
ties for the social and practical life of the students. 
As Hinds Chapel bears the name of a generous alumnus. 
and friend of the school, so it will be possible for any 
of these proposed improvements to become memorials 
by gifts providing for the particular project of interest 
to the donors. 

June will bring the seventy-fifth commencement 
of the school! May it also bring the fulfillment of the 
plans and the success of the campaign for the recon- 
struction of Fisher Hall! 


Ideal Marriage Through Birth Control’ 


Russell J. Clinchy 


~e HOSE who believe in birth control so believe 
AS) in the great and happy adventure of human 
Be life that they wish this privilege of being 
Cc“ born into life given to as many as possible. 
They do not desire a minimum number of children, 
but a maximum number of children. Their intelli- 
gence tells them, however, that a birth rate com- 
parable to that of China means that giving life to 
another baby will not necessarily give that child a 
chance at happy and interesting human life, but for 
millions of them will give a life of poverty, disease, 
and despair. 

The ideal family should include as many children 
as can be given an adequate birthright of mental and 
physical health; an environment which will not only 
create character but provide for that degree of happi- 
ness in youth which is the natural right of every child; 
and a financial standard in the home which will give 
adequate advantages of education, health, and equip- 
ment to meet the demands of life. Every normal 
husband and wife knows instinctively that there is no 
greater joy in life than to have children who are well- 
born without disaster to the mother, and to whom they 
may give wholesome and intelligent care. We are 
most decided in the declaration that such should not 
only be the ideal of every marriage, but that it is the 


*Address given at the Birth Control Tuesday Luncheon at 
the Women’s City Club, Washington, December 17, 1935. 


desire of normal men and women. Every minister 
not only agrees with, but preaches and practices, that 
ideal. 

But the mere statement of the ideal presents the 
problem which every marriage faces—that there comes 
a time, soon or late, when this ideal is broken if any 
more children are born into the home. ‘This ideal is 
first destroyed when the health and welfare of the 
mother may be imperiled by the birth of another 
child. For, no matter what claims naturalism may 
make, the spiritual interpretation of life proclaims that 
a woman’s prime function is not as a breeder of chil- 
dren, but as a spiritual personality whose glory and 
privilege it is to bear children only when she may do 
so without permanent harm to her body or personality. 
It is here that the spiritual interpretation of a woman’s 
life takes precedence over the biological. A woman is 
a daughter of God, to use a phrase which is the only 
adequate way in which we can describe that spiritual 
ideal, and to bear children beyond her strength can 
only mutilate and dwarf that high capacity. No one 
has the moral right to force a woman to bear a child, 
knowing that it will injure her health, or send her to 
death, any more than he would have the right to do so 
by other means. There comes a time when the health 
of the wife demands that no more children be born to 
her. 

It is also true that the ideal demands that there 
shall be a time when, for the sake of the children al- 
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ready born, there shall be no more children in that 
family. It is obvious that this is true, for it is simple 
common sense to state that there is a limit to the 
number of children that can be given a true birthright 
of health, sustenance, and equipment for the future. 
And children who are already born must be cared for, 
and sustained, before other children are given birth. 
Every social worker and every religious worker knows 
that the number of children with which social case 
work has to do is far too great, and that many are de- 
nied the opportunities of physical and social and 
mental health, that many come unwanted into the 
world and take what might be called the birthright 
of the children already born. 

The spiritual ideal is also violated when the future 
life of the new child is endangered by an inadequate 
endowment of mental and physical health, and by the 
inability of the family resources to nurture that child 
so that it may be whole, self-reliant, and socially use- 
ful. The time has now come when society has the 
right to demand that no more children who are unfit 
to meet the struggle of life, or whose lives are dwarfed 
by home conditions, be born into the world. 

We have also come to a vantage place in history 


when we can measure the disaster which has been. 


caused in every generation because of an excess popu- 
lation. We now know that this is one of the causes of 
antagonism, war, and economic depression, and that 
it strikes at the welfare of the social order. The grave 
problems of population which are faced by Germany 
and Italy, and which are caused by the stupid policies 
of accelerated breeding in those nations, are multiplied 
to an immeasurable degree in countries like China, 
India, and Japan, and we can not hope for order and 
security and a warless world until the birth rate is 
brought to a point which will not create conflict or 
disaster. 

The problem, therefore, is one of the right method 
to use to regulate the birth of children, so that the 
maximum number of children may be born into the 
world who can be given hope and livelihood and 
security. The first method is that of continence. 
That this is a normal accompaniment of every mar- 
riage in some degree may be taken for granted, but it 
should be pointed out that continence may be used not 
only as a birth deterrent, but also as a spiritual ex- 
perience to prevent over-indulgence in a bodily desire. 
This is done for the same purpose that over-indulgence 
in all other spheres of pleasure in bodily appetites is 
placed under mental and spiritual control, not because 
those pleasures are evil, but because absorption in 
them is evil. This is not only a necessary function of 
continence, but a useful one, and one to which every 
religious man and woman adheres. 

But it must be clearly and distinctly stated that 
many men and women believe that the union of a 
husband and wife who love each other with a lasting 
love may be the highest, and fullest, and most com- 
plete expression of mutual affection, even though con- 
ception does not follow that union. Here it seems to 
me is the place where the spiritual interpretation must 
function very frankly and honestly, using all the 
biological and scientific knowledge that has been given 
to us. There are many ways in which the affection 
of a husband and wife for each other may be expressed, 


and they all lead up to that great culmination of love. 
In order to have that reach its true joy and significance, 
it must be interpreted as a spiritual, as well as a bodily, 
experience, and it must be the supreme expression on 
the part of both husband and wife of love in terms of 
the husband’s thoughtfulness of her, fused with the 
sense of beauty, and with the consciousness that the 
wife is not only a woman but the one who is loved 
better than life itself. In that spirit, and with that 
ideal, the marriage union becomes as great a spiritual 
and esthetic experience as any other act of conse- 
cration to an ideal, and grants a meaning and a joy 
and a significance to married love which is supreme, 
because it is based upon the highest value that hu- 
manity knows, that of a lasting love of one man for 
one woman. Therefore, we must remember that the 
expression of mutual love in this spirit and upon 
these terms is as fundamental a gift of God as is life 
itself; that it is psychologically, physically, and 
spiritually impossible for a husband and wife to truly 
love each other without desiring it. For many 
years of married life it will be one of the greatest joys 
of marriage that this experience of ecstasy in love is 
the experience out of which beloved children are con- 
celved; and the remembrance of the joy in which they 
were desired and conceived will last and be the foun- 
dation for the great love of those children. 

This leads us, then, to the belief that the control 
of the birth of children, for the sake of the mother, 
the children already born, and the unborn child, 
should not be dependent upon continence, for that as 
a permanent control is both undesirable and impos- 
sible in the highest interpretation of love. Therefore, 
some form of birth control which is scientific may be 
used for medical, eugenic, and moral purposes. And 
here, as in every area of human activity, the moral and 
spiritual determination lies not in the act and method, 
but in the spirit and purpose for which it is used. 
Just as the act of procreation itself may be used for 
base purposes, so may the act of birth control; but 
just as the act of procreation may be used in the highest 
spiritual interpretation of life, so the use of birth 
control may have high spiritual and moral connota- 
tions, depending entirely upon the mental and spiritual 
attitude of those who use that method. The scientific 
knowledge of birth control has introduced a new 
power into the world, and, like all power, it may be 
used for evil, as well as for good. But if we are to be 
moral optimists at all, we must believe that “the 
undesirable use of contraceptives will not be indulged 
in by most people, and that if the influence of religion 
and education are properly developed, the progress of 
knowledge will not outrun the capacity of mankind 
for self-control.” 

The main fact which must be borne in mind is 
that there is now laid before mankind a new, great 
power which may be used in the creation of healthier, 
happier, more richly endowed, and so more optimistic, 
generations of child life; of homes in which children 
may be given an adequate birthright and the fullest 
portions of love and care; of marriages in which the 
specter of pregnancies which should not occur will 
be prevented, while the full tides of the rich and in- 
expressibly beautiful experiences of married love may 
continue to enrich and beautify marriage; of a social 
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order which may be created without war and economic 
disaster because there is no overpopulation. For those 
who believe that this new control of the power of birth 
is of the devil and can only be expressed carnally, it 
will seem to be the opening of the gates of death. But 
for those who believe that the knowledge of the uni- 
verse is of God and that, therefore, it can be expressed 
in terms of intelligence and beauty and joy and spiritual 
realities for the personal and social good of mankind, 
it will open the gates of life and usefulness, and will 
bring a realization of the true joy and meaning of 
human love. 

It is to be regretted that Cardinal Hayes raised 
the religious issue in his sermon on birth control at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. All non-Catholics respect 
the right of Catholics to adopt any attitude on this 
question which may seem right to them. When, 
however, Cardinal Hayes stated that he rose “‘to voice 
measured, deliberate, and emphatic condemnation of 
the effrontery of those who advocate birth control,” 
and denounced these rabbis and ministers as “prophets 
of decadence and false prophets,” he forgot how deeply 
these words would hurt many of these non-Catholics 
who want to hold a respect for the social usefulness 


and vision which so often characterize the utterances 
of the Catholic Church. 

Cardinal Hayes has every right to speak to 
Catholics concerning what he believes their actions 
should be. He has no right to assail the intelligence 
and character of non-Catholics who have dedicated 
their minds and hearts to this cause of freedom which 
they believe will bring greater help and happiness to 
millions of children yet unborn because they will be 
saved from the devastations caused by overpopulation. 

In Cardinal Hayes’ sermon, it is necessary for us 
to take cognizance of one thing—the point at which 
the issue is raised. He does raise the question that 
America has a lower population than other countries. 
The main point which has to be met in the Catholic 
position is that there is a method of decreasing the 
population if one so desires, and that is continence. 
The problem that has to be met is not one merely of 
reducing the population, if necessary, it is the point of 
facing adequately the issue of whether there is any 
other method but continence to be used in birth 
control. It seems to me that no consideration of this 
subject which does not take that into account is 
adequate. 


America’s Contributions to World Peace“ 
Benjamin B. G. Durkee 


TOCK-TAKING is always an important factor 
either in business or private hfe, whether an 
attempt to balance the budget or simply a 
check on how many New Year’s resolutions 

one has unavoidably broken. I have been asked to 

sum up America’s contributions to World Peace, 

a task totally out of proportion to the time at my dis- 

posal, but I mtend to consider these contributions by 

the chronological order of their conception, expending 
more emphasis on those questions which are purely 

American by derivation and use—our neutrality 

policy, past and present, the Monroe Doctrine, and 

Pan-Americanism, arbitration and arms limitation. 

Neutrality always confronts a nation when it 
assumes full sovereign rights. If it has not already 
defined a policy during peace, it must immediately 
consider one at the first drumbeat. As a forerunner 
of achieving independence, our foreign representatives 
had signed with France a treaty of alliance which in 
ease of future Anglo-French struggles would have 
unavoidably embroiled us. In 1789 was launched the 

Federal Constitution and Government, and the ship 

had hardly left the ways before rocks appeared in its 

path. The Nootka Sound incident revealed the 
necessity for careful charting of a future course, and 
the outbreak of the French Revolutionary Wars re- 
quired it. Here began the conflict between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches, but at the same time 

the corner-stone was laid. . 

Jefferson, as Secretary of State, opposed presi- 
dential action until Congress had met, for he desired 
that that body should exclude from our ports all manu- 
factures, produce, vessels, and nationals of those 
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countries involved, and by such a measure introduce 
between nations a different umpire from arms. But 
the Cabinet decided on an executive measure, a 
proclamation forbidding our citizens to take part in 
any hostilities, or the carrying to any of the powers. 
articles deemed contraband according to the modern 
usage of nations. We forcefully opposed the rule of 
1756, presenting in its place the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas; but in spite of this, interference with neutral. 
trade continued by means of Fnglish Crders in Coun- 
cil, impressment, and French retaliatory decrees. 
These coercive measures led to the open rupture of 
1812 with the former, and an earlier undeclared war 
with the latter. 

From 1815 to the Civil War the question of neu- 
trality remained very much in the background. The: 
European struggles of the period affected us little, 
and our major efforts were directed toward expansion 
and the settlement of various sore spots that continu- 
ally presented themselves in our relations with the 
three western Kuropean maritime powers. Aside 
from these routine problems, our chief anxiety cen- 
tered around the frequent raids by filibusters who de- 
sired to use our shores as depots for supplies and the 
American flag as a cloak for their forays on our neigh- 
bors. 

With the outbreak of the war between the states 
the picture was reversed: we were now one of the 
active participants in the conflict; yet our request re- 
mained the same—due respect for our position. 
That transgressions occurred is evident from England’s 
settlement of the Alabama claims. 

It is not necessary to review the incidents that 
were the basis of England’s breaches of international 
impartiality and good will; yet neutrality in the 
modern sense is essentially an American doctrine, an 
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important contribution, and largely the result of our 
policy of isolation. When the World War swept 
civilization into conflict, we immediately declared an 
intention of remaining at peace, and a desire to con- 
tinue normal relations with all peoples and nations, 
but the propaganda concerning German atrocities 
and the invasion of Belgium arrayed public opinion 
on the side of the Allies. This fact cannot be con- 
strued as a breach of neutrality, for that is a legal 
state, and not an attitude of mind. Although the 
effort of the German propagandists to draw a distinc- 
tion between an ethical and a legal position was 
plausible, it was without real force. It is much easier 
for a government to assume an impartial platform than 
to control the minds of 125,000,000 people. Further- 
more, during a war, one of the belligerents is generally 
in effective control of sea power, and thus succeeds in 
excluding the other from contacts with neutral mar- 
kets. This was what Great Britain was able to do dur- 
ing the Great War, in spite of our protests, and it was 
carried through at first by enlarging the list of contra- 
band goods, and by invoking the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage. 

We all react against injustice, and will resort to 
more violent means of protest when the balance 
against the greatest offender becomes overbearing. 
Governments, like people, when self-preservation be- 
comes the paramount issue, will move along similar 
lines, but unfortunately one step exceeds another, 
until a series of unjustifiable acts are established, and 
the innocent bystander, seeking to go about his busi- 
ness, becomes the greatest sufferer. When Germany 
began to scatter floating mines, Great Britain replied 
by declaring the North Sea and Channel a war area, 
and required all neutral ships entering this zone to 
report first to a British authority. In turn, Germany 
launched her submarine warfare, first on British ships 
and then against neutrals. 

The munitions trade with the Allies became the 
center of a violent protest by the Central Powers. 
During previous struggles these nations had been over 
willing to sell all types of supplies to countries at war. 
We never had held impounded sufficient amounts to 
meet our needs in case of emergency, and, therefore, 
we were not willing to tie our hands or deny the same 
privilege to others. In order to prevent cur continued 
exportation, a desperate campaign of plant destruction 
from within was launched. Resumption of unre- 
stricted German submarine activity and the Zimmer- 
man note were the last straws; and in 1917 we wit- 
nessed the final breakdown of our neutrality policy. 
| Now we are attempting to discover why it oc- 
curred, and, if possible, to establish on firmer founda- 
tions a rule of conduct that will prevent our being em- 
broiled in another such conflict. There seem to be 
three alternatives that we as a neutral may pursue to 
assert our so-called neutral rights—to guarantee the 
recognition of our armed forces by belligerents, 
through effective display; to abandon these rights 
under pressure of belligerent action, as we did in effect 
during the war; or to place ourselves in a position to 
bargain with the belligerents with a policy likely to 
receive recognition and acceptance, as a price for our 
remaining on the sidelines. 

At present, the impartiality which is imposed 
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on neutral governments by existing rules of interna- 
tional law is different from that which is imposed upon 
their nationals. Governments are required not to 
participate in the sale of goods or use of territory under 
their jurisdiction for belligerent purposes. The policy 
implicit in the current proposals is directed toward 
empowering the government to apply to the activities 
of nationals the same restrictions imposed by current 
rules of international law upon official action. ‘There 
are, however, various problems to be faced with re- 
spect to limitations upon trade, and the first step is 
the careful definition of many terms. Inter-neutral 
licensed trade, on a basis of actual internal consump- 
tion, would, it is offered, result in retaining the great- 
est possible amount of foreign trade compatible with 
complete non-participation in the prosecution of war. 

This problem is facing Congress at the present 
moment, and some solution must soon be developed. 
To facilitate it, the Administration has presented the 
following as a guide for hastening their action. By 
proclamation of the President, in case of conflict, an 
embargo shall be placed on all arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, and ships of the United States are 
forbidden to carry munitions directly or indirectly to 
belligerents. He may forbid United States citizens to 
travel in war zones on ships of those countries, except 
at their own risk, and he may close United States 
ports to their ships, as bases of supply, and to their 
submarines for any purpose. The President may stop 
shipments of abnormal amounts of any commodity 
essential to war, other than food and medical supplies. 
Ordinary credits and short-time obligations are to be 
permitted, but loans and credit to all belligerents are 
forbidden. 

But will such terms of impartial treatment be 
carried out? In discussing the subject in his message 
to Congress, President Roosevelt obviously extended 
an invitation to Latin American nations and to Canada 
to adopt a similar policy. If a European power at- 
tacked a Latin American nation, would the United 
States remain aloof, treating the two belligerent na- 
tions equally? Isn’t it plain, then, that the neutrality 
policy of the United States cannot be made too rigid? 
In wars of the future we may at any time be com- 
pelled to decide between the right side and the wrong, 
to distinguish between belligerents in accordance 
with our national interests. Whether the exception 
to be made in such cases is placed in the final draft of 
the law, it is self-evident that the United States would 
not apply the same trade curbs to one of the Americas 
as it imposed on the European power. That view 
takes us to the Monroe Doctrine and the supposition 
that it will continue to exist in its present form. If it 
does, we might directly find ourselves a belligerent 
instead of the patient neutral. 

The simple phrases of President Monroe’s few 
well-chosen words to Congress at its December con- 
vening in 1823, have been as important as any ever 
uttered in history. They were thrown in the face of 
the world when he stated that the American continents 
were no longer open to future colonization; nor could 
an outdated system by force of arms attempt to es- 
tablish its power over an unwilling and independent 
people. By this act we placed ourselves as a bulwark 
between our sister republics and foreign engrandize- 
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ment. We gave them the opportunity of determining 
for themselves, free from European interference, the 
path they were to travel. 

Many times, Secretaries of State were forced to 
repeat that we would account any attempts to create 
rights to territory by occupation as unfriendly acts. 
During the period preceding the Civil War, Great 
Britain seemed to represent the greatest danger to our 
national existence, and President Polk, in dealing with 
the Texas and California situations (their possible 
control by European powers), deemed it necessary to 
state that the acquisition of territory through seizure 
was dangerous to the safety of this country, and that 
American territory should remain American. Twice, 
when European grasping seemed to threaten Cuba, 
were those countries warned against interference. 
During the Civil War, while involved ina life and 
death struggle, France deemed the time propitious, 
and attempted to establish in Mexico an Austrian- 
directed empire. When we were free to act, we did so, 
and France hastily retired. During President Cleve- 
land’s administration, after Great Britain had refused 
to arbitrate her boundary dispute with Venezuela, 
threats of active intervention settled their problem, 
and, in 1903, President Roosevelt brought enough 
pressure to bear on Germany to force that power to 
arbitrate her claims against the same country. Pre- 
viously Great Britain and Italy had accepted the 
suggestion, and, in the same year, the Duke of Devon- 
shire declared that England unreservedly accepted the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

We, like all nations, have the right to demand 
the observance of treaty obligations and rules of in- 
ternational law, also due protection of the property 
and lives of citizens. They are not rights of superiority 
but of equality, existing irrespective of the Monroe 
Doctrine and held by all independent states. Legally 
we prevented the acquisition of territory as a means of 
settling disputes, yet the other nations had the right 
to press for a redress of injuries in any manner they 
considered best. When a nation was found incom- 
petent or unable to pay its bills, a forced cession of 
custom house control became the usual procedure. 
There is also a rule of international conduct, and ac- 
cepted by the Hague Conventions for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, to the effect that 
each nation is bound to render good offices when 
trouble occurs. The United States has frequently per- 
formed this duty in controversies between American 
republics, and between American republics and Euro- 
pean states. Our policy has been criticized by people 
who see no difference between lawful right and physical 
power, and who assume that the Monroe Doctrine 1s 
a warrant for interference in the internal affairs of all 
weaker nations in the New World. Let us consider 
the case of the so-called republics of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, both of which have been under our guidance 
for varying lengths of time. Both owed large sums 
to European creditors, and both were bankrupt. In 
order to forestall any foreign action, we not only took 
over their financial administration but, during our 
stay, established an adequate native police force, re- 
organized their administrative and financial depart- 
ments, and launched a system of sanitation. Our 
marines have been withdrawn, and there is no ap- 
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parent danger of their return as long as the country 
can maintain and act the part of a sovereign power. 
The Nicaraguan situation was somewhat different. 
There it was a case of revolution and destruction of 
property with no apparent group strong enough in 
itself to restore order. Again we acted, and, after 
tranquillity was established, again we left. In com- 
parison with the lessons the rest of the world presents, 
and regardless of the criticism from certain quarters, 
America has established a record for protection of 
the weak in adversity that is very enviable. Even 
where conquests are concerned, when their peoples 
have demonstrated their fitness for independence, it 
has been granted. Cuba need not fear further inter- 
ference as long as her system of administration re- 
mains intact, and the Philippines are now passing 
through their trial period. 

Our true relationship with Latin America is 
revealed by a study of Pan-Americanism, or inter- 
American cooperation. The first step toward that 
achievement was launched by Simon Bolivar, the 
South American patriot, in assembling the Panama 
Conference of 1826. The Latin American countries 
realized the possible danger of reconquest, and at- 
tempted to develop a united policy to present against 
the common foe. Modern Pan-Americanism is iden- 
tified with the name of James G. Blaine, who, as Sec- 
retary of State in 1882, extended an invitation to all 
the independent countries of North and South America 
to attend a general Congress at Washington which 
should discuss the methods of preventing war between 
American nations. This was at the time of the struggle 
between Chile and Peru which was the direct cause of 
the Tacna-Arica plebiscite and boundary settlement 
of President Coolidge’s administration. But as the 
war continued the invitations were withdrawn. 
Congress, during President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, by resolution authorized him to issue new invi- 
tations for a conference in 1889. Among the subjects 
proposed for discussion, besides the adoption of uni- 
form systems to handle routine matters of customs, 
weights, and measures, communications, etc., was the 
formulation of a definite plan for the arbitration of 
international disputes. In addition to formulating 
such a plan it declared that this means of settling 
controversies was a principle of American international 
law. Unfortunately the treaty failed of ratification 
by the governments which had adopted it. The most 
lasting achievement was the establishment of the 
Bureau of American Republics in Washington, whose 
scope as a result of the Buenos Aires Conference of 
1910 was widened and its name changed to Pan- 
American Union. 

The second international American Conference 
was held at Mexico City in 1901-02. It arranged for 
all Latin American states to adopt the Hague Con- 
vention of 1899 for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, and drafted a treaty for the compul- 
sory arbitration of pecuniary claims, which was signed 
by the delegates of seventeen nations, including the 
United States. In 1915, President Wilson suggested 
the further extension of cooperation in the peaceful 
settlement of disputes by arbitration; that no state 
would permit its territory to be used as a basis of 
operation against another, and that it would prohibit 
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the exportation of munitions to help revolutionists 
against neighboring governments. A treaty embody- 
ing the above proposals was actually drafted, but 
proved unacceptable to several Latin American 
powers. 

The fifth Pan-American Conference, held at 
Santiago, Chile, developed an important agreement 
called the Gondra Treaty, for commissions of inquiry. 
By the request of one nation, an impartial group of 
five members, including a national from each party to 
the dispute, should meet, review the evidence, and 
render a report. Following a lapse of six months for 
renewed negotiations by the parties involved, if no 
friendly agreement was reached each would recover 
its entire liberty of action. 

A further progressive step is the General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration signed at the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1928-29. It is confined to disputes 
of a judicial nature such as the interpretation of 
treaties and questions of international law, and does 
not apply to domestic or non-judicial matters. This 
treaty has been called the most inclusive, and poten- 
tially the most effective, arbitral agreement ever 
signed by the independent nations of the New World. 

Besides the conferences already referred to, there 
were many others of a different nature, discussing 
scientific, commercial, and financial topics, which have 
accomplished much in promoting friendly feeling. 
One that will have a great deal of influence is the 
American Institute of International Law, composed 
of five members drawn from the national society of 
each of the twenty-one American republics. 

We have already been forced to review one phase 
of our participation and support of the theory of ar- 
bitration in discussing Pan-Americanism. The use 
of the word theory is not exactly accurate, because it 
has become a firmly fixed reality. Most nations at- 
tempt through ordinary diplomatic channels to settle 
their difficulties with justice and amity, but when 
this method fails they turn with ever-increasing fre- 
quency to arbitration. ‘This, in effect, is an impartial 
court before which witnesses and evidence are pre- 
sented, and at its conclusion a verdict is rendered and 
damages established. In sponsoring and accepting 
such decisions, this country has played a notable role, 
both through the number of questions it has presented 
for settlement and the special treaties it has signed. 
In the first group fall such outstanding cases as the 
Alabama Claims, damages inflicted by English-built 
Confederate cruisers on American commerce during 
the Civil War, and the Fisheries question—one that 
had agitated popular feeling for nearly 130 years. At 
the same time, we were negotiating arbitration 
treaties with various nations, covering specific types 
of questions, the most notable and sweeping those 
emanating from the ratification of the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact. 

Although we have continually refrained from in- 
terference in European afiairs, except in so far as they 
extended to the American hemispheres, and have 
refused to become a member of the League, yet we 
have cooperated with many of its supplementary com- 
mittees. In order, therefore, to reduce friction and 
lessen the possible uncurbed rivalry in naval arma- 
ments, this government issued invitations to the 


maritime powers to send representatives to meet in 
Washington, where an open and frank discussion of 
these problems might ensue. The resulting confer- 
ence of 1921-22 established definite tonnage limits for 
the capital-ship fields. Further attempts were made 
to achieve reductions, but none were successful until 
the conference at London of 1930. A race in the lighter 
craft units was becoming dangerous, but a curb was 
established within certain fixed limits of tonnage. 
Again the powers have assembled at the same city, 
but Japan, by refusing to continue the discussion of 
the armament problem unless granted parity with 
Great Britain and the United States, has terminated 
by its action the continuation of existing agreements, 
which expire on the last day of the present year. In 
replying to their note ending their official connection 
with the present conference, Viscgunt Monsell has ably 
reviewed the English and American platform. A\l- 
though a technical discussion, at the same time he 
points out with admirable clarity that even though 
possessing a smaller fleet, because of the necessity to 
operate at great distance from existing bases, Japan, 
if forced to the issue, would be adequately supplied 
to handle any fleet that either the United States or 
Great Britain could launch against her. By the steps 
she has taken, another armament race seems imminent. 

Thus we observe that America’s basic policies 
are at the crossroads. We admit the necessity for 
modification; and unquestionably neutrality in future 
struggles is irrevocably linked with the Monroe Doc- 
trine and our conceptions of imperialism. We may 
stick to our guns and defend the freedom of the seas; 
we may confine ourselves within our continental 
borders, thus permitting our possessions to pass into 
the hands of the highest bidder or fall prey to the first 
power to grasp them; or some compromise measure 
may result. Whatever it may be, it will involve our 
prestige in Latin America and the world at large. 
What we desire to do is to prevent one man’s rash 
actions from involving the rest of his fellowmen in a 
cataclysm. This nation has done much toward es- 
tablishing a better feeling and understanding among 
the powers of these continents. Might it not be 
better to make an attempt toward extending it farther 
afield, rather than run the risk of its lessening? May 
we not owe more of a duty to the rest of the world 
than many are willing to admit? Unity in coopera- 
tive measures has generally accomplished more than 
singleness of purpose. Washington, in his farewell 
address, warned his countrymen against permanent 
alliances, but he also definitely emphasized that they 
must resist all infidelity to existing engagements. 
Our neutrality policy can be settled by an expression 
of our own determination, but at the same time it 
should be both flexible and rigid enough to meet all 
the contingencies that may arise. Justice to all, in so 
far as compatible with our national existence, should 


be our watchword. 
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An Intelligent Question 
A well-known teacher sends us this interesting query: ‘Is 
it possible for a man, a city, a state, or a nation to go on increasing 
debt without reaching a point where collapse is inevitable?” 
Any man who can write as intelligent a question as that can 
answer it himself.—Topeka Journal. 
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A Study in Attitudes 
Carleton M. Fisher 
ab ARLY last fall, a questionnaire containing fifty in opposition to government ownership. In regard 


concise questions was put into the hands of 
fifty members of my parish. The purpose 

of this questionnaire was ‘‘to discover just 
what attitudes you hold toward certain vital ques- 
tions. If we as a church group are to progress in 
our thinking, we must, first of all, know where we 
stand in relation to these vital issues of our day.” 
In other words, the aim of this questionnaire was to 
ascertain just what the majority attitude was, in ref- 
erence to the major problems of our times. 

This short article is an attempt to convey to 
others in our fellowship the results of our study, and 
what we consider its worth to be as an aid in estab- 
lishing some sort of comprehensive basis to our edu- 
cational program. 

Of the fifty questionnaires distributed, twenty- 
three were returned with the questions answered either 
“Yes,” “No,” or ‘Undecided,’ two were returned 
unanswered and twenty-five were not returned. The 
percentage of questionnaires returned in this study 
compares favorably with returns in the average study 
of a similar nature. 

As to the majority attitudes expressed in relation 
to the fifty questions, I shall give the percentage of 
affirmation or negation, as based on the recorded 
answers. 

In matters of church policy there were 75 percent 
favorable to the merger of the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian fellowships, 65 percent unfavorable to our 
present program of foreign missions, and 90 percent 
favorable to the establishment of a community church 
in our town. In questions of theology 70 percent ex- 
pressed disbelief in a supernatural God, 80 percent 
belief in God as a symbol of the highest idealism we 
know, 55 percent disbelief in the humanity of Jesus, 
75 percent disbelief in Jesus as being supernatural, 
55 percent belief in Jesus as possessing a superimposed 
divinity, 85 percent belief in the fallibility of the 
Bible, and 100 percent belief in religion as a motivat- 
ing force in the practical, everyday affairs of life. 

On the questions of war and peace, there were 75 
percent in opposition to aggressive war on foreign 
soil, 75 percent in opposition to an absolute pacifism, 
65 percent in favor of supporting such wars as may 
seem “just”? and “right.” Relative to international 
affairs, there were 70 percent in opposition to the 
League of Nations and 65 opposition to the World 
Court. The labor question brought forth a 55 percent 
opposition to the organization of labor into trade 
unions, and a 60 percent opposition to the principle 
of collective bargaining on the part of labor. In re- 
gard to the liquor question, there were 65 percent 
favorable to the return of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, 100 percent opposition to the state liquor stores, 
and relative to legalized gambling, 90 percent in 
opposition. On the matter of social security, there 
were 70 percent favorable to the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, 85 percent approving old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, 60 percent favorable to con- 
stitutional revision as need dictates, and 85 percent 
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to matters of patriotism, there was a 50 percent belief 
in “my country right or wrong,” 70 percent advocacy 
of racial equality in economic and civil rights, 50 per- 
cent advocacy of severing diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia, 55 percent in support of compulsory 
military training, 90 percent advocacy of teachers’ 
loyalty oaths. In the realms of education, 90 percent 
were favorable to censorship of movies, books and 
other periodicals, 60 percent advocacy of universal 
college training, 75 percent belief in confining sex 
education to the home, 65 percent opposition to sex 
education in public schools, 90 percent opposition to 
sex education in Sunday schools, 70 percent advocacy 
of sex education during childhood, and 55 percent 
favorable to compulsory attendance at Sunday school. 
In matters pertaining to marital life, there were 65 
percent in opposition to easy divorce, 100 percent in 
advocacy of divorce in cases of obvious incompatibili- 
ties, 75 percent in favor of birth control as a means of 
limiting the size of families, 60 percent in disapproval 
of birth control on any other grounds, 50 percent in 
favor of legalization of birth control. Relative to 
crime and delinquency, there was a 65 percent dis- 
belief in capital punishment, 85 percent advocacy of a 
more scientific penology, a 45 percent opposition to 
the present parole system, and a 65 percent opposition 
to the deportation of unnaturalized aliens. 

Of course, these majority attitudes are expressed 
by only'an approximate half of those included in the 
survey as planned. But in so far as a questionnaire 
has any validity at all, these results may be said to 
represent a fair cross-section of the attitudes held by 
the group. Also, it must be stated in all fairness, that 
the answers to these questions are the expression of 
attitudes, or sentiments and prejudices held at the 
time of answering, toward the questions or issues in- 
volved. These majority attitudes cannot be held as 
indicative of rational conclusions arrived at by scien- 
tific inquiry. 

What values are found in such a study? Did this 
study produce any effective and worth-while results? 

In the first place, the mere participation in this 
study brought to those participating a realization 
of the need of a common search after truth. The very 
divergence of opinion expressed produced the recog- 
nition of disagreement as an indicator of fallacy, and 
as an incentive to come to some concord of belief, 
more in line with the truth. Consequently, this study 
in attitudes may be said to have as its primary result 
a mutual realization of the need to stabilize and corre- 
late our beliefs and disbeliefs, more in accordance with 
facts, and less in accord to fancy. In other words, the 
mere participation in such a study, no matter how 
inadequate from the scientific standpoint, serves to 
inculcate in the participants a definite recognition of 
reason as the basis of a sound Christian philosophy of 
life. 

Secondly, the results of this study present to the 
minister and parishioners some idea as to the average 
set of attitudes held by the parish, thus enabling them 
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to know just wherein educational emphasis must be 
placed. Where the majority opinion on a certain vital 
issue is found to diverge from what should be the true 
Christian standpoint or attitude, the minister and his 
people must recognize the need of extensive study, 
critical analysis, and open discussion, in order that 
they, as a fellowship, may stand more firmly upon the 
rock of truth. Divergence in attitudes as expressed 
in the results of our questionnaire, served to suggest 
what avenues of reading and discussion we should 
best travel in order to rehabilitate ourselves to the 
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right and true Christian attitudes. Thus, it might be 
said that such a study serves to show the way or 
direct the participation toward the most needed and 
most constructive channels of education. 

And finally, undoubtedly the most outstanding 
result produced by this study was the immediate and 
frank recognition of the need of tolerance! When 
objectively recognized, such a sharp divergence of 
opinion among friends cannot help but further the 
cause of tolerance and freedom in the realms of thought. 
and attitude. 


Platform for Voters 


George Lawrence Parker 


@|Y sub-title should be: “How I would like to 
go through the coming election.” 

It is quite plain from the hostilities 
already set before us daily that we are in 
the war of the next presidential election. Americans 
should never forget that the calendar itself has much 
to do with our entire psychology as citizens. From 
school-committeemen to president, from ward council- 
men to governors, in every village and metropolis 
alike, we know exactly when the next election is to be. 
We are always in politics and always in a “next 
election.”’ 

This gives a very different set-up to our entire 
frame of mind, and creates in us a national and per- 
sonal subconsciousness that exists in scarcely any 
other people or nation. Our government is never 
overthrown by any quick or sudden issue or parlia- 
mentary vote. All parties and politicians may read 
defeat in some special vote at a particular moment, 
but if the calendar date allows, they will and do go 
on holding office for months or even years. The 
seeming defeat may be forgotten; some larger issue 
may even turn it into victory. Calendar is king. 

This leads also to the fact that before election, 
especially before our presidential election, we (the 
public to a degree, the parties certainly) do not wait 
for issues to arise, but say what the issues shall be. 
We are in the creating business most of the time; and 
an election-platform is often as notable for what is left 
out as for what is put in. There are always things 
we might like to vote for or against but cannot, simply 
because in creating our election mixture we, public 
and politicians both, the governed and the governing 
alike, have left those ingredients out. It is not neces- 
sary now to discuss or discover why we leave them out, 
but only to point out that by calendar influence, by 
time itself, many a vital issue, vital some months prior 
to election or longer, does not get into the mixture. 
The calendar is king. As in no other nation in the 
world time is the arbiter of our destinies. It compels 
us to create issues, not to wait for them to arise. 

This is the hardest thing for other nations to 
understand in regard to our national life. Our 
slowness is incomprehensible to them. They cannot 
delve down into our calm assurance that as the 
calendar ticks off the days many an issue will decide 
itself—and we therefore need not worry about it 
overmuch. ‘They are often puzzled to find that some 
issue, on which our minds seemed made up, fails to 


carry when the clock strikes the election hour. This. 
was notably true in President Wilson’s failure to carry 
us into the League of Nations. It was the calendar 
that brought about that failure more than anything 
else. ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.”’ 

If this calendar method leads us to a certain sort 
of patience and slowness; if after each election we 
can lazily yawn and say, ‘“‘Oh, well, there’ll be another 
election” in a year, two years, four years; it also leads 
to a certain nervousness. Being always in politics 
(by the calendar) and living always in a state of ex- 
pectation, we are naturally in a more or less feverish 
state. QOur nerves keep on edge most of the time. 
We must be in a hurry to set and create the issues for 
the next election, for if we don’t the other party may 
steal our issues, carry our banner. We are in a race 
against time, and I fancy that some degree at least. 
of our national haste and our permanent lack of repose 
is due to this fact. The calendar is king and it lords 
it over us in ways we scarcely suspect. 

Well, all of this is preliminary to the real thing 
I want to get at. Here are thousands of us who want 
to go on from now to November in as quiet a fashion 
as possible and get our work done, whatever it may 
be. We want to live our lives, think our thoughts, and 
meet our responsibilities as well as we can. We know 
we live in stormy times, and we do not expect to 
escape them. We seek no monastic retreat from the 
problems and issues of the day. But we do have an 
idea that even the “next election” is not really going 
to change human nature entirely. We have firm faith 
that there will still remain such values as religion, 
education, decency, honesty, character, steadfastness; 
that even the higher or mystical values such as hope, 
love, courage, “whatsoever things are true, beautiful 
and of good report,” will be worthy of and need our 
attention; and that art, music and literature will still 
demand discipleship, attention and expression. 

We are truly willing to be wide-awake citizens be- 
tween now and the “next election,’’ willing even to be 
co-creators of the issues in our degree; but meantime 
there is other serious business at hand that we have 
to do, and we would like to do it as well as we can. 
We don’t feel like giving up months to a race against 
time! For some of the things we are now involved in 
are not temporal, but eternal,in their meaning. There 
are some issues that are bigger than the calendar; and 
in the business of living in the next months it is as 
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always those eternal issues we have to meet. They 
arise subject to no date, unexpected, and full of con- 
sequences. Interruption is a dire threat! 

And so having for many years been an obedient 
voter or elector on platforms made for me, I am taking 
the liberty now of setting forth a few points in my own 
platform. I am considering it my privilege to have a 
platform of my own as well as to have one made for 
me next summer. Of course some planks in my plat- 
form may break down, but I think most of them will 
elect me, even sweep me into office—the office of good 
citizenship in a world of lasting realities. 

First—I will not be moved from a love of and 
faith in America. Her whole history is different 
from that of other nations; and, as troubled as her 
waters are and as black as are some of her spots, no 
railing by any party shall shake my courage and faith 
in her. 

Second—I will not believe that the best brains 
and hearts of America are all located in any one party. 
To vote I shall have to reject much that is good, and 
men that are good, in one or more other parties. I 
will regard my vote not as a choice between good and 
evil, but rather as a choice between two goods, or be- 
tween a good and a better. I will refuse to listen to 
the blistering condemnations of one party by an- 
other; nor shall my vote be considered as a judgment 
to perdition of my fellow citizens who vote the other 
way. And I will walk out of any meeting where I am 
insulted by the speech, tone, or heated logic of the 
speakers. 

Third—I will not believe all the promises made by 
any party whatsoever. I will deny their prophecies of 
millennium and ask rather only one question, “Does 
your general intention and the men you commend to 
carry it out, have in it, in my judgment at least, a 
more honest appearance of moderate success than 
that of opposite parties?” If so I will vote for you; 
not otherwise. 

Fourth—I shall doubtless carry with me to the 


polls a certain traditional bias toward some one party. 
Doubtless that tradition will somewhat influence me. 
But I will do my best to keep its influence over me 
within bounds, according to my faith that independ- 
ent voters are the security of our republic. But at the 
same time I will realize that Joyal party workers may 
be essential to the machinery and conduct of govern- 
ment, and I will seek to discover the good in this part 
of our system even while I despise some of its methods. 
Perhaps it can be made better by an attitude of watch- 
ful acceptance rather than by hateful condemnation. 

Fifth—I will vote for that party which, so far 
as I can judge, is most in touch with the real world 
of today. I will let no ery of progress blind me to 
the values of a true conservatism, inasmuch as I know 
that in all men there is a large element of conserva- 
tism. And I will let no cry of safety and security 
blind me to the values of progress and change, inas- 
much as | know that change is the essence of life. 

Siath—eeing certain undoubted evils in the 
world, among which I rate war, crime and injustice, 
I will vote for that party that seems to me best fitted 
to abolish or control those evils; but it will be not 
their promises in this regard that will win my vote, 
but my own decision as to which promise is most 
worthy of my confidence. 

Seventh—I shall regard my vote as-my own best 
decision, and as a sacred conclusion to be reached with- 
out interference, but subject to all thoughtful per- 
suasion and all thoughtfully honest declarations by 
any party. 

Highth—I am not conscious at this moment of 
having committed myself to any party. In the next 
months I am free to decide as best I may. But within 
the limits of practical possibility, no party shall have 
my vote through its power in office nor through its 
equal power out of office. 

On this eight-point platform I stand. And if it 
does nothing else for me, it may furnish me time in 
the coming months to go on with the business of living. 


The New Pantheism---I 


Charles Hartshorne 


of it; or is nature itself the only God there is? 
If we are to believe in God should it be as 
theists or as pantheists? 

This is an old question. Spinoza used the phrase 
“God or nature,’’ meaning that either word refers to 
the same object as the other. And it can hardly be 
said that Spinoza’s God isa person. But in the present 
century theologians are making the discovery that it 
is logically possible to hold both that God is a person 
and that nature, or the universe, is that person. God 
is the whole of things, but that whole is personal— 
this is the new answer to the old question, theism or 
pantheism. 

Clearly, the meaning of this new answer, or any 
answer, to the question whether God is personal, or 
identical with nature, or both, depends on what is 
meant by “person” and what is meant by “nature. 
Now a person is at least what the common man 
knows himself and his neighbor to be; and nature 1s 


at least the object dealt with in natural science. 
Thus the possibility of identifying God, as a person, 
with nature depends either upon a deepening of the 
common-sense intuitions of personality, or upon re- 
finements in the scientific description of nature, or 
upon both. For, on the face of it, what the common 
man means by person and what the average physicist 
means by nature are not the same. However, it is 
the business of religion to produce more adequate 
notions of personality than the common man’s, and it 
is the business of science to refine perpetually upon its 
own doctrines. Pantheism holds that these two proc- 
esses converge, and that recent events make this con- 
vergence more apparent than ever before. 

The advantage of pantheism is that nature is 
that which, in part at least, we know; whereas God as 
the external creator of nature is known, if at all, only 
in terms of a kind of causal relation that has no real 
analogy in experience or natural science. Divine 
causation is non-temporal, whereas the causations we 
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experience are in time. Divine causation is action 
without reaction, again something contrary to all our 
knowledge. But even if God as supernatural creator 
can be known, there are other difficulties. For if God 
is distinct from nature, then the total universe includes 
God as one part and nature as another, and this seems 
to make God less than the universe and in so far finite 
rather than infinite. Also the unity of the universe 
as containing both God and nature will be neither 
natural nor divine, and indeed a puzzle. There will be 
three unities, nature as a whole, God, and the uni- 
verse of all existence, where pantheism needs but one, 
the unity of nature which 7s the unity of the divine 
personality and of all that is. Thus pantheism is the 
logically simpler view and the one that appears to 
have the better chance of getting itself verified. For 
to know that pantheism is true we need only know 
what nature, in its basic character and unity, is, and 
that this basic character is personal. And all knowl- 
edge of nature will be, in some degree or manner, 
knowledge of God, without recourse to a peculiar 
conception of cause and effect. 

But are there not also disadvantages of panthe- 
ism? For instance, (1) if God is nature, then whatever 
defects are found in natural things, including man, are 
flaws in the divine being, for they are parts of that 
being. Again, (2) if all nature is unified into one in- 
dividual, then natural things, being mere parts of this 
one individual, can have no individuality and freedom, 
no will of their own. Furthermore, (8) since (it is 
alleged) God cannot be conceived subject to time and 
change, the doctrine that nature is God implies that 
nature does not change and that time is unreal. 
Finally, (4) to identify God with nature can be recon- 
ciled with the religious view of God as a person only by 
emptying the idea of personality of all recognizable 
content; in short, the reconciliation is inevitably only 
a pretense. 

These are the four commonest objections to pan- 
theism. Prior to the twentieth century not a single 
one of them could be given a convincing answer. To 
the first, pantheists usually replied that the defects 
of nature are only apparent, that from the point of 
view of the whole what we call evil is an indispensable 
element in the ultimate good. But this seemed to 
mean that ethical choice between good and evil was 
irrelevant to the nature of things, in fact a mere im- 
pertinence on our part, an impious questioning of 
the perfection of nature, since from this perfection it 
follows that whatever can happen is good. To the 
second objection, pantheists answered that real free- 
dom does not mean absence of law, that even God is 
free only in the sense that his actions proceed from 
his own nature, and that a measure of such self-de- 
termination is possessed by man as a real part of God. 
But the self-deterministic view of freedom, though it 
satisfied the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or almost satisfied them, has in the end proved unsatis- 
factory when certain of its implications are noted. 
It is a clear verdict of esthetics, for instance, that 
caprice has value as well as law, irregularity as well as 
regularity. ‘The pantheistic universe without freedom 
is a wooden and incredible thing, a ‘‘block universe,”’ 
as William James so penetratingly called it. Adven- 
ture, creation, surprise, and a measure of chaos are 


essential to life and any satisfactory philosophy. To 
the third objection pantheists have given rather little 
heed, but they seem on the whole to have admitted 
that pantheism means the unreality of time. Then 
the difficulty which Kant made so plain, that apart 
from time we can really conceive no existence what- 
ever, since all our ideas are inextricably temporal, 
becomes an insuperable objection to pantheism so 
conceived. If time is unreal, so is every other aspect 
of the world that we can know anything about. To 
the fourth objection, that God as nature is not really 
personal, pantheists have also tended to reply, yes, 
but what of it? Perhaps religion has been mistaken in 
thinking of God as personal. Well, but—replies the 
critic of pantheism—why use the word God—or 
theos—if you do not mean a personal being? For if 
personality be abstracted from the idea of God what is 
really left? To say nature is God, but to add not in 
the personal sense, may mean little if anything more 
than to say nature is nature. And in Spinoza it 
sometimes seems to come to that. For he speaks of 
the “infinite thinking’’ of God, yet retracts what this 
phrase suggests by saying that God is no more a mind 
than a dogstar is a dog. If the divine mind is not 
really mind, then is the divine thinking really thinking? 

There are still other aspects of the weakness of the 
older pantheism. Since much of nature is composed of 
inorganic matter, then, in so far, God is not only 
material but lifeless; and since all of nature is, at least 
on one side, material, God too must be conceived as 
partly material and as having a body—a thought 
which theologians had for ages taught men to regard 
with abhorrence. Of course some pantheists, like 
Hegel, met this criticism by denying that any part of 
nature is really so dead and merely material as it 
seems; but their idealistic account of the physical 
world has on the whole impressed scientists and the 
common man as ghostly and unconvincing. Cer- 
tainly it has not proved fruitful in interpreting the 
detailed results of science. 

If the case for pantheism must rest upon the 
treatment just sketched of the traditional objections, 
then pantheism can hardly be the solution of either our 
intellectual or our religious problems. But it does not 
follow that theism can profit by this result. For the 
“pantheistic dilemmas’ are by no means escaped by 
preferring theism, of any traditional form, to tradi- 
tional pantheism. They are merely translated into a 
somewhat subtler (or less candid) form. Thus: the 
defects of nature argue defects in her cause; the om- 
nipotence and foreknowledge of God are not easily 
reconciled with human freedom; the timelessness of 
God is as inconceivable as the timelessness of nature, 
and it cannot explain the temporal character of the 
effect of divine causation; and finally, if any conception 
of God is difficult to reconcile with personality it is 
the traditional theistic conception. For what is a 
person whose “purposes” are not in time, whose “will- 
ing” is apart from all change, who acts but is never 
acted upon, who loves but is “impassive” to all evil 
and suffering in the beloved? If such a being is per- 
sonal, then so am I an oyster! 

We see then that if the old pantheism is untenable, 
the old theism is if possible even more so. For we saw 
above that pantheism has unique logical advantages, 
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while, as we have just shown, its disadvantages are 
fully duplicated by parallel difficulties of theism. 
Even the problem of dead matter is no easier for 
theism than for pantheism, but only less obvious. 
For how from life (the “living God’’) could proceed 
the totally lifeless, or how a spiritual cause could ex- 
plain a material effect, is certainly not easier to under- 
stand than how a mind could inhabit a body. And 
the latter has the advantage of being known to be a 
fact in certain cases, whereas the former is so only if 
traditional theism is true—which is just the question. 


The conclusion is that while traditional pantheism 
is untenable, traditional theism is even farther from 
the truth. We must look for a new theological doc- 
trine which is pantheistic in a revised sense; or else 
give up theology altogether. Now a revised pan- 
theism is precisely what twentieth-century philosophy 
and theology have together produced (cf. Whitehead, 
Bergson, Montague, Brightman, Calhoun, Scheler, 
Tillich, et al.). The revisions are such as to put quite 
a new light upon the old difficulties of theism and 
pantheism. 


Europe---Onward and Upward? 


Andreas Latzko 


¥) HE word “war” was an absolutely foreign term 

‘1 to my generation. Of course, like every 
European child, I learned to be proud of 
conquerors. We, too, were jingoists, the 
history of my native Hungary was crammed into our 
heads as an heroic epic; and the glory of kings long 
in their graves filled us with pride, because they re- 
pelled the onslaught of the Turks or some other power- 
ful foe. But at the same time such words as heroism, 
war, bloody triumphs and defeats, were concepts of 
a past long since dead. ‘War’ was part of ancient 
history, an exhibit in a museum. 

We were living in an age of technical miracles 
that eliminated time and space. The railroad train 
which today stood in Constantinople would be in 
Paris in less than three days. Side by side in the 
windows of the bookstores stood the classics of all 
European literature from the Boulevard des Italiens, 
the Newsky Prospect, the fog-enshrouded streets of 
London—Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Maupassant, Zola and Sardou. We 
lived together with all European peoples, well ac- 
quainted with their way of thinking and their pe- 
culiarities. Wars in other parts of the world, among the 
backward and illiterate people in the Balkans or in 
the Far East, left us cold. The possibility of a general 
slaughter in Europe, of a revival of the ambition to 
shoot down French waiters, Italian gondoliers, or 
the poor Russian peasants, of the desire to be superior 
in the art of murdering—I swear that not one of the 
sixty young men who graduated with me ever dreamed 
of the possibility of such a relapse. Even during my 
year of military service, a furtive and bored smile 
always greeted an officer who spoke of the coming 
“emergency.” 

Never have I forgotten the terrible moment when, 
in the evening of August 1, 1914, I returned from a 
visit to one of the suburbs of Munich. At the foot of 
the stairs leading to the little suburban station there 
glowed a dim electric bulb. Suddenly out of the dark- 
ness there emerged the gleaming blade of a bayonet. 
A man in civilian clothes, wearing only a band around 
his arm, was protecting the railroad tracks, ready to 
run his sharp steel blade through the breast of any 
Frenchman who might try to dynamite the railroad 
tracks and cut the arteries of Europe. 

All the horrors of the next four years were only 
stronger or weaker recurrences of that first tremendous 
earthquake, which with one blow tumbled in a heap 


the whole ‘‘world of culture’ in which I had lived for 
the last thirty-eight years. The first bayonet thrust 
cut the navel cord that still tied me to youth, progress 
and the world at large. As though only superficially 
glued together, spiritually united Europe fell apart 
into its bloody and hacked component parts. Once 
more the barbarous past had won, who knows for how 
long? 

Things were to happen entirely differently from 
what the few of us, who considered this only a passing 
intoxication, a tragic error, tried to make ourselves 
and others believe. Surely the difference between the 
period preceding and that during the war was as ter- 
rific as a tumble into a bottomless pit. AI] those things 
which the community of cultural nations had produced 
for a common purpose—railroad tracks, wires, air- 
planes and radio waves—were turned into tomahawks, 
spears and arrows. 

Instead of healing and helping, the aim now was 
to kill. Bloodthirsty, sadistic vandals in the taverns 
and street cars told with savage pride of drowned, suf- 
focated, hacked-up fellow humans. Under brilliant 
are lights a million Djengis-Khans read with eager 
joy of the number of corpses made in the most recent 
mass-murder. They would have knocked down and 
trampled to death anyone who would have dared to 
intimate that he had not been washed back with them 
to the savage and cruel Age of the Migrations. 

And yet! 

I lived through all the horrors of this sudden 
transformation. As though shot from a cannon up 
to the moon, I kept my thoughts to myself, cowered 
lonely in the immense factories whose products hurled 
healthy, strong humans into the air and tore them 
to pieces as though the different colors of their 
flags and uniforms had turned them into dangerous. 
vermin. 

Who at that time would have believed the proph- 
ecy that even worse times were to come? Wherever 
one tried to hide, there was no hiding place where 
the horror of squirming human bugs, impaled upon 
barbed wire entanglements, did not grip the human 
heart. 

A four-year nightmare, and yet, despite all its 
gruesomeness, it seemed only a kind of imprison- 
ment, from which a liberating peace slowly rising 
in a distant dawn would free us. However thick 
the walls of the prison, however heavy the bars, 
the eye was steadily turned toward this barely visible 
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light of hope. Finally the walls would have to burst, 
and the liberated nations could return to the twentieth 
century. 

This was the faith that helped us to survive the 
times of war, but it ended in a disaster which ex- 
ceeded the fears of the most confirmed pessimist. 
In some parts of Furope speech is still free, warning 
voices may still be raised, even if they are not heard 
in the clamor of war preparations. But in most places, 
we have our backs turned to light and liberty, and 
our eyes peer into a future that is threatening dark- 
ness. 

To Americans this picture may seem too dark, too 
pessimistic. If you look from the pinnacle repre- 
sented by Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Sinclair 
Lewis, John Dos Passos and Michael Gold down to 
the level of the former ‘“Magazine-America,” you 
see an ascent almost as steep as our downfall from 
the false faith in the spiritual community of Europe 
into the insanity of the present. For all that we con- 
sidered merely a passing madness has now been 
systematized. The closer the miracles of science 
unite the various nations, the higher busy builders 
are rearing the Chinese walls that were only. boun- 
daries on the map thirty years ago. A five-minute 
stop for a change of locomotives, or at worst a saluting 
customs inspector—thus we once roamed from country 
to country. And now! No need to mention the re- 
straints on exports or imports, or the personal exam- 
ination for hidden bank notes. The borders today 
run straight through the center of all cities and towns, 
through the hearts and minds of our youth. 

And with that I have touched another tragic 
matter. Although economics and politics are fun- 
damentally important, nevertheless beauty and in- 
tellect are as much at stake as anything else. 

Let me cite just a few examples of very recent 
date. A poet, whose work has been translated into 
all languages and who is well known everywhere, 
was compelled to ask a high government official for 
assistance. He watched the mighty man play con- 
temptuously with his visiting card, and then suddenly 
the hard face softened and the “‘celebrated’’ poet was 
asked if a certain member of the national football 
team was a relative of his. When the poet replied 
that this pride of the nation was his own son, he was 
urged to be seated, was offered a cigar and assured 
of the utmost consideration for his petition. 

This is not an unimportant anecdote. This is 
the pulse of our time. The national anthems of both 
countries are sung standing and the laziest potbellies 
swell with pride, because they belong to the nation 
that has produced the best football players, swimmers, 
and so forth. When the Finnish track marvel Nurmi 
arrived at the Berlin airport, nearly half a million 
people were there to greet him. 

Where is there a genius whom five thousand 
people would cheer on arrival? Even a feat of bodily 
strength impresses only when expressed in the com- 
parative. It is important to be stronger, quicker, 
speedier, than the competitors of other countries. 
The insatiable thirst to revel in one’s own superiority 
is adroitly kept alive. Occasions are created and 
artfully exploited as training for the “great emer- 
gency” that today is the daily bread of our youth— 


when superiority will be established, not by footballs 
and cricket-bats, but by grenades and bayonets. 

In the former Royal Theater, now the State 
Theater, in Berlin, before a capacity house of minis- 
ters and other state dignitaries, a celebrated drama 
was recently produced, and a storm of applause 
greeted the hero’s dramatic pronouncement: “Culture? 
Whenever I hear that word, I remove the safety from 
the gun in my pocket. .. .” 

I know many readers will say, and rightly so, 
that all these examples only show that it is all the 
more important to honor and defend and cultivate 
beauty and intellect in these dark days. Far be it 
from me to deny this. But let me remind them of 
Schopenhauer, who believed that the sun shines only 
if there are eyes to see its light. Certainly, there are 
sparsely spread over Europe, hidden here and there, 
young men and young women who secretly, and amidst 
a thousand fears, still believe in the unifying power of 
the spirit. The duty of these unknown and fright- 
ened heirs is to uphold as best they can all that was 
and still is dear to us. We must hope that a few of 
these hidden, glimmering flames, whom our breath 
fans, will outlive the inevitable storms, or pass on 
the spark they have received. No power in history 
has been able entirely to smother faith in the higher 
calling of the spirit. May it be our good fortune to 
see the dawn of this new day! I myself will be satis- 
fied, if only my sons are one day able to breathe the 
purified atmosphere of a spiritually united Europe. 

A PRE-PROTESTANT POSITION 

In a time when religion is drastically self-critical, we may 
expect to see evidences of wide swings of men’s thoughts; now a 
swing away from current doctrines, again a swing into yesterday’s 
doctrines, both swings taken in a quest for greater reality. 

When we heard that Professor Dwight Bradley of Newton- 
Andover was interested in what he called “a return to a pre- 
Protestant position,’’ we were interested, and asked him to make a 
skeleton outline of the premises of such a position. He has 
obliged, and here are the premises: 

“1. It is possible by logical deduction for the trained human 


reason independently to discover the truth about God, nature and 
man. 


“2. Truths thus discovered and logically proved, comprise 
the substance of sound philosophy. 

“3. Scientific and experimental researches are not able to 
disclose these elementary and at the same time far-reaching 
truths. Science therefore must depend on sound logic for ex- 
planation and philosophical synthesis. 

“4, “The scientific method’ so-called—this being the method 
of research and experiment within a space-time continuum—is 
of no value except as an aid to the development of practical 
techniques unless it is taken up by sound logicand brought under 
the rule of philosophy, the premises and conclusions of which are 
not subject to experimental revision; but are subject to revision 
only at the hands of deductive reasoning. In other words, science 
does not supply adequate bases for rational conclusions. Com- 
mon sense is better in the long run despite its curious limitations. 

“5. There are certain facts or truths which cannot be 
ascertained or discovered by logical deduction or by scientific 
inquiry. These must either lie outside the range of certainty or 
else be revealed. 

“6. Christianity, while conformable to sound logie and to 
scientific inquiry, is per se essentially a revelation—a revealed 
religion. It is upon the basis of revelation that Christianity 
stands. Remove this basis, and Christianity totters and falls. 
The revelation upon which Christianity depends is found in the 
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Old and New Testaments and in the historical tradition of the 
Christian Church. 

“7, The Christian revelation is subject to philosophical in- 
terpretation and scientific illustration. It, however, is the most 
dependable knowledge that is possessed. He who attacks Chris- 
tian revelation either on strictly philosophical or on scientific ex- 
perimental grounds, does so, or should do so, at his own risk. 
Until his attack has been proved beyond rational doubt to be 
justified or well-grounded, he should not be permitted to give it 
publicity; since by publicizing it he involves others innocently 
in the risk that should be his alone. 

“8. Revelation proves the reality of the supernatural. 
Sound logic gives substantial grounds for belief in the supernatu- 
ral. If science denies the reality of the supernatural, science 
must or should be denied a hearing. Wherefore, it is sheer folly 
to establish science—in its modern definition—as the authori- 
tative tribunal before which to try the case of any fact or set of 
facts outside the range of spatio-temporal inquiry. 

“The difference between these principles, which are essen- 
tially although not comprehensively Thomistic or neo-Thomistic, 
and Calvinism or Barthian neo-Calvinism, is that Thomism 
gives larger place to the ability and authority of the human 
reason in the discovery of great essential truths about God, man, 
and nature; and greater scope also to the play of scientific inquiry. 
The difference between these principles and modern liberalism is 
that they give greater respect to the authority of the divine and 
supernatural revelation, greater heed to the authority of the his- 
torical tradition of the Christian Church, as, per se, the temporal 
continuation of Christ’s visible presence on earth.””—Teamwork. 

* * * 


AS A UNITARIAN SEES THE WORK OF THE APPRAISAL 
COMMISSION 


The report of the Commission of Appraisal, appearing in 
your issues of January 16 and 28, raises interesting questions. 

Can help be obtained from such tabulations as were pre- 
sented? 

What weight can fairly be given to answers from a small 
number of people (336) in determining what Unitarian laymen 
believe? 

Can “‘a consideration of values from the group standpoint” 
be accepted as a guide for individual Unitarians? 

Will results justify the heavy expenditure of time and money 
incurred in preparing such tabulations as appeared in the report? 

I have been interested enough to inquire of the Commission’s 
Director of Studies, Dr. H. Paul Douglass, about the method of 
selection of the 336 persons who answered questionnaires, and IJ 
asked him how many questionnaires all told were sent out. He 
informed me that “‘in the main they were not individually dis- 
tributed. They were passed out to various groups at the Isles 
of Shoals in the various congregations and conferences enumerated 
in the Report, to be filled out by whomsoever would. There 
is no record of the number who took the questionnaire with any 
intention of filling it out.’ It is unnecessary to comment on 
such a loose and haphazard way of seeking information upon 
which to have an appraisal. 

The report frequently uses words and phrases the meanings 
of which are novel and strange to many who support our churches. 
Would it not be well to furnish precise definitions of such words 
and phrases? Perhaps a glossary could be provided with the 
Commission’s final report, so that persons unfamiliar with 
changing styles in the use of words can ascertain better what the 
report means. 

Personally, I have been puzzled by a sentence in the report 
of January 23 reading: “But the fact that some of the slipping 
values are, by many Unitarians, assigned to a higher place in the 
ideal scale than that which they occupy in reality, is itself a sort 
of challenge to the movement-tendency, and raises the question 
whether one should range himself with the movement-tendency, 
or in behalf of the ideal scale,’ and there are other blind passages 
cor words in the Commission’s report in The Register. 

When the Annual Meeting of the Association on May 22, 
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1934, adopted the resolution creating the Commission of Ap- 
praisal, it was represented that the Commission was appointed 
to study our work in theory and practice. Some of us who have 
had an opportunity to follow closely the work and methods of 
the American Unitarian Association, and to have known many 
of its officers personally over the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
would like to know where the Commission is placing its emphasis. 
Is it on theory or on practice, or both? 

Is the Commission chiefly interested in trying to find out 
what some 336, out of perhaps a hundred thousand making up 
our fellowship, think on variegated questions, some of which 
involve highly controversial issues, or is it trying to find out 
how our Association and its officers can better function, and de- 
termine how the substantial sums given to the Association by 
generous and devoted Unitarians in the past may most wisely be 
expended without getting too far afield from the purposes for 
which the trust funds held by the Association were created? 

If the Commission intends to report.to the May meeting on 
our “‘work—in practice,’ I hope it will not refrain from hearing 
the present and former officers and directors of the Association 
jn such explanation of work and plans as they may wish to submit. 

The letter from the president of the Association of December 
31 seems fairly to indicate that the Commission has not been 
eager to avail itself of the experience of the officers and directors 
of the Association. Even now, when the attention of the Com- 
mission is called to what seems a lack of thoroughness in its in- 
vestigation, it would seem that the Commission might still cor- 
rect the omission. 

From reading the report or article of Dr. Douglass in The 
Christian Register, some of us wonder who really is speaking. 
Is it the voice of respected members of the Commission known 
to be devoted Unitarians of long standing, or is it the voice of 
a Vicarious expert tabulator who perchance has only a recent ac- 
quaintance with our fellowship?—Percy A. Atherton, in The 


Christian Register. 
* * 


THE JOHN HANCOCK COMPANY MAKES GAINS 


Notable gains and improvements in the financial condition 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston 
during 1935 were shown in its annual report. 

Assets showed a gain over 1934 of seven percent ($47,435,- 
148.90) and surplus resources increased 5.18 percent ($3,171,- 
571.33). Mortality experience was more favorable. There was 
a reduction in the percentage of operating expenses to total in- 
come. A decrease was shown in policies lapsed and surrendered. 
Policy loans made were 18 percent less than in 1934 and cash re 
payments amounted to $4,125,494.27. 

Total gross income in 1935 was $180,365,913.61, the highest 
in the company’s history, an increase of more than fifteen and 
one-half million dollars over 1934, the previous high record. 
Of this amount $141,124,430.89 represented premium income. 

Insurance in force on Dec. 31, 19385, showed an increase of 
$119,181,333 over 1934, making a total of $3,593,148.522. 

The amount paid to policyholders and beneficiaries during 
the year totaled $87,736,087.35, or $291, 482 per business day. 

Total investments made and renewed during the year, other 
than loans on policies, amounted to $151,633,151.88. 

Surplus resources at the end of the year totaled $64,987,816.- 
03, an increase of 5.13 percent over 1934. This figure includes a 
general surplus or safety fund of $46,987,816.03 together with a 
contingency reserve to provide for asset fluctuation of $18,000,000. 

The amount of admitted assets is $731,500,916.33, a gain of 
seven percent over 1934. 

The company has set aside $15,974,706,36 to cover the full 
year’s distribution of surplus to policyholders during 1936. 

“As this report shows a substantial increase in new insur- 
ance, in assets, in income and in surplus, and a decrease in ex- 
penses,” said President Cox, ‘‘the condition of the company and 
its operations in 1935 may be viewed with satisfaction and well 
may be regarded as a source of confidence and inspiration for 
continued success in 1936.” 


Es 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GRANVILLE HICKS IN REJOINDER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On any grounds of logic, A. F.’s letter seems to me far from 
unanswerable. There is, indeed, some difficulty involved in 
replying to it, but that is because of the number of misconceptions 
it involves. A few of these I shall discuss. 

First of all, A. F. says, “I remember that at the Washington 
Convention Mr. Hicks, after telling the ministers that liberals 
ought to work with Communists, added frankly that Communism, 
once established, would have no place for them.”’ He goes on, 
“Tf I am to be oppressed, and suppressed, deprived of my free- 
dom,” etc. 

This is an extraordinary non-sequitur. As A. F. will certainly 
recall, I said in Washington that it was the opinion of Commu- 
nists that under Communism religion would disappear. I em- 
phasized the fact that we expected this as a natural growth. 
I neither said nor implied that religious liberals would be op- 
pressed and suppressed. On the contrary, I said that I saw no 
reason why the liberal church should not persist just as long as it 
had vitality enough to do so. I may add that the Soviet Union 
has not suppressed the Greek Catholic Church, though it has de- 
prived it of some of its privileges and its secular powers. If the 
Communists in Russia have not suppressed the Greek Catholic 
Church, which most liberals agree to have been responsible for 
some of the worst evils of Czarism, it seems to me that there is 
no reason whatever to assume that Communists in the United 
States would suppress the liberal churches, which at the worst 
are simply innocuous. 

The second misconception involves the purpose of my 
article. I was not asking liberals to accept Communist prin- 
ciples; I was merely explaining the Communist position. I know 
that liberals do not approve of dictatorships of any sort. Taking 
that for granted, I asked what the attitude of liberals toward 
fascism and Communism should be. In my Washington speech, 
I urged liberals to fight against fascism, which is very different 
from asking them to fight for Communism. 

The most that a Communist has a right to ask of a liberal is 
that he be true to his liberalism. That is the crux of the matter 
so far as academic freedom is concerned. Mr. Gray-Smith thinks 
that ‘‘we can speak of Communism only as the foe of academic 
freedom.”’ I do not agree with him, but that does not matter. 
What does matter is that the liberal, to be consistent, must main- 
tain freedom, even for Communists. If he does not, he violates 
Mr. Gray-Smith’s precept about the end and the means. And I 
want to reiterate that maintaining academic freedom is not a 
matter of saying you are in favor of it; it is a matter of actively 
resisting the forces of oppression. There are sins of omission, 
and liberals are often guilty of them. 

Both my speech and my article were concerned with the 
attitude of the liberal towards Communists, and therefore it 
would be irrelevant for me to defend Communism as such. 
Nevertheless, I shall not allow certain of A. F.’s remarks to go 
unchallenged. He echoes William Randolph Hearst’s assertion 
that Communism is not a dictatorship by but a dictatorship over 
the proletariat. I refer him to Beatrice and Sidney Webb’s 
forthcoming ‘Soviet Communism.’ The Webbs are liberals. 
They are also trained students of economics and government, 
and I suspect they are more reliable observers than Mr. 
Hearst. 

A. F. also tries to give the impression that I am not a repre- 
sentative spokesman for Communism. A. F. feels this way, I 
suspect, because, having the advantages of some years of Leader 
training, I speak his language. But it is not the language that 
counts; it is the ideas. I challenge A. F. to find in any Com- 
munist publication views on academic freedom that conflict with 
those I expressed. 

A. F. says that there are many kinds of people among Com- 
munists, which is true. Then he makes another remarkable leap: 
“And that is one of the reasons why their dream of a classless 


society can never come true.” Apparently A. F. thinks Com- 
munists want everyone to be just like everyone else, and that a 
classless society is a society in which there are no personal dif- 
ferences. It is, I suppose, too much to expect liberals to read 
Marx, but so egregious a misunderstanding does no credit to 
the liberal intellect. When the Communist talks about classes, 
he means classes based on economic, not personal, differences. 
A classless society is one in which the class psychology that is 
based on the division into exploited and exploiters has disap- 
peared. Such a society, far from abolishing personal differences, 
will increase them, for it will eliminate the regimentation that is 
so characteristic of a social organization founded on greed. 

Finally, A. F. says, ‘If the goal of Communism is true de 
mocracy, as Mr. Hicks says, why are they going in the opposite 
direction?” The answer is easy: because they believe that is the 
only way to get there. If you want to know why they believe 
this, read “The Handbook of Marxism” or John Strachey’s 
“The Coming Struggle for Power.” I do not ask A. F. to admit 
that the Communists are right ,but you can’t say a man is not 
working for a particular end because he doesn’t choose your way 
of reaching it. 

I will repeat that I do not blame liberals for not being Com- 
munists. Ido not blame them for opposing Communism. I do 
blame them for being so afraid of Communism that they cease to 
be liberals. 

Granville Hicks. 

Grafton, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS FAIL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


In days gone by I have, without any detailed study, ac- 
cepted the commonly held belief that whenever a Universalist 
church united with some other in a federation, the Universalist 
denomination lost a church. An abundance of evidence pointed 
to this conclusion, with the exception proving the rule. 

Where lies the fault? Who is to blame! Is it just because 
the larger swallows the smailer, or are the leaders, ministers, and 
laymen of our churches at fault through lack of interest? 

The experiences of the past six months as pastor of a fed- 
erated Congregational and Universalist church lead me to believe 
that fault lies with the leaders and ministers, and perhaps in a 
lesser degree the laymen. Ihave no reason to criticize the heads 
of our church, such as state and national superintendents, but. 
other leaders as individuals. 

Permit me to present some interesting contrasts. 

I had hardly been settled as pastor when invitations to 
various Congregational gatherings began to arrive, at which I 
received a very warm welcome. 

Not counting notices of meetings in Boston, which is too far 
away except for an occasional pilgrimage, I have received just 
one notice of a Universalist gathering, that of the laymen’s ban- 
quet in Worcester, which I attended. 

In the first few weeks I received a number of letters 
from Congregational ministers bidding me welcome to the 
district. 

One Universalist minister has called, a life long friend who 
would have called had I been fifty miles farther away, and last 
week, after six months, a neighboring minister realized that I was 
his next-door neighbor on the south and sent me a card saying 
“Hello!” 

But my chief disappointment came when I was invited to 
attend the ordination council and ordination of a young Baptist 
as a Congregational minister in a federated Universalist and 
Congregational church. 

The editor of The Christian Leader and ministers and lay dele- 
gates from a number of Universalist churches were invited to 
this council. One Universalist minister and one layman. were 
prsent, Dr. Tomlinson, representing his church in Worcester, 
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and a lay delegate from the same church. I was there representing 
the Congregational wing of my particular church. 

An even worse situation came when I attended the installa- 
tion of another young man, as pastor of another federated 
church, the combination here being Universalist, Congrega- 
tional and Methodist. Professor Cole of Tufts and the minis- 
ters and a delegate from a good number of Universalist churches 
were invited, but much to my dismay not one of them was 
present. 

Each of these young men presented papers stating their 
faith and belief, and they could have been ordained in any Uni- 
versalist church in the country. I wonder what they thought 
when in one case only Dr. Tomlinson stood up to speak for the 
Universalist Church and in the other not one Universalist an- 
swered present at the roll call. I wonder what the Universalist 
folk of those churches thought when so little interest was shown 
by their fellow Universalists. 

If we have lost churches in the past through federations has 
it been our fault? If we lose more churches through federation 
will it be our fault? 

Harold I. Merriii. 

Hardwick, Mass. 


* * 


MR. SKEELS REPLIES TO MISS GARDNER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with considerable interest the ‘‘correction” made 
by Marion L. Gardner, in your issue of January 25, to my state- 
ment in Washington that North Carolina was first in declaring for 
independence, and were it not in the interest of historical accuracy 
I would not take up the space in the Leader that is necessary in 
order to make a full and complete reply, but well established his- 
torical facts should not be lightly set aside lest coming genera- 
tions be misinformed as to what actually took place. 

I note that Miss Gardner has submitted the question to a 
“teacher of history who holds a doctor’s degree’ (name not men- 
tioned). Just how much additional information the doctor’s 
degree supplies I am not able to say, but having been a student 
of American history for upwards of thirty-five years, I lay claim 
to some degree of understanding, if not to the degree of a 
doctor. 

I think we are all perfectly familiar with the act passed by 
the Rhode Island General Assembly May 4, 1776, freeing the citi- 
zens of that colony from the allegiance to the king secured to 
His Majesty by a previous act. It was one of many such passed 
during the spring of 1776, when the sentiment for independence 
was beginning to be felt throughout the colonies, but it fell far 
short of constituting instructions to delegates in the Congress to 
vote for independence. 

In South Carolina, on the 23d of April, 1776 (some two weeks 
before the Rhode Island action), Chief Justice Drayton declared 
that the government of the province was “independent of that of 
Great Britain,’ but even this very positive statement did not 
bind the delegates in Congress, as is clearly seen by reference to 
the fact that when, on June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia (Light Horse Harry Lee) moved in the Congress “that 
the United Colonies are, and of a right ought to be, free and 
independent states” (which motion was seconded by J ohn Adams), 
the delegates from South Carolina together with those of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland were not ready 
to take the step, and action was postponed until July 1. 

No doubt this is all familiar ground to the “teacher of history 
with the doctor’s degree,’’ and I mention it simply to recall that 
every act looking toward aloofness from the king was not a posi- 
tive step toward independence. Indeed, as late as December, 
1775, the legislature of New Hampshire “totally disavowed 
any aim for independence, and the Congress in the winter of 
1775-76, only six months before the Philadelphia Declaration, 
declared that it had “not raised armies with the ambitious de- 
sign of separation from Great Britain.” And this after the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and after Washington was commissioned as 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies. 


The Halifax, N. C., “instructions to concur,” however, were 
issued to the North Carolina delegates in the Congress as a result 
of a unanimous vote in the North Carolina Provincial Assembly on 
April 12, 1776, declaring in favor of a “full and final separation 
from Great Britain.” This vote was the outgrowth of that early 
sentiment throughout the province for independence that had 
found expression in the resolutions adopted at Charlotte May 20, 
1775 (nearly a year before the Rhode Island Act), and which is 
now known to all students of history as the Mecklenburg Dec- 
laration. This Declaration is too long to be quoted here in full, 
but I will give the second and third sections, as these contain the 
material that bears upon the question before us. It says: 


Sec. 2. Resolved that we do hereby dissolve the 
political bands that have connected us to the mother 
country and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance 
to the British Crown and abjure all political connection, 
contract or association with that nation who have wan- 
tonly trampled on our rights and liberties and inhumanly 
shed the blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

Sect. 3. Resolved that we do hereby declare our- 
selves a free and independent people, are and of right 
ought to be a sovereign and self-governing association 
under the control of no power other than that of our 
God and the General Government of the Congress, to 
the maintenance of which independence we solemnly 
pledge to each other our mutual cooperation our lives 
our fortunes and our most sacred honor. 


Dr. E. Benj. Andrews once wrote: ‘Express authority to 
concur in independency came first from North Carolina, April 
12, 1776, and on May ist Massachusetts began to disuse the 
king’s name on public instruments. May 4th Rhode Island 
renounced allegiance almost in terms. On May 15 brave old 
Virginia ordered her delegates to bite right into the sour apple 
and propose independence. Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania took action in the same 
direction the following month.” (History of the United States. 
E. Benj. Andrews.) 

In conclusion it is but fair to say that the Rhode Island 
action, taken early in May, was in harmony with the general 
sentiment in most of the colonies—to hold aloof from the king, 
but to avoid if possible a complete break with Great Britain. 
It was not till after the first of June that sentiment crystallized 
rapidly in favor of full and complete independence. Less than 
one year before, Washington had written that ‘independence 
was not desired by any thinking man in America.” 

W. H. Skeels. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


A long list of references follows for which we do not have 

space. 
The Editor. 
* ok 
COMMENT FROM COUDEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I speak of two things that are suggested by items in 
your edition of February 8. On page 181 some anonymous writer 
furnishes an appreciation of the work and influence of Mrs. 
Charles Bernstein of Liberty, Michigan. I want to second all that 
is said with all my heart and voice. She is a rare and valuable 
member of the Universalist Church. 

And now for the second thing on my mind. You and Harold 
Niles relate the facts of pastors’ funds in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity and the First Universalist Church, Lynn. 
Well, First Church in Providence also has such a fund, the in- 
come to be used solely at the knowledge and discretion of the 
minister of the church. It has been the means of doing great good. 
It was given to the church by the late Mrs. B. S. Blaisdell, of 
hallowed memory, and Mr. Isaac R. Hdmands in memory of their 
parents, Deacon and Mrs. B. F. Edmands. 

William Couden. 

Providence, R. I. 
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The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HELP FROM NORTH OXFORD 


It is always pleasing to us when the 
townspeople come forward and want to be 
of assistance in carrying on the Clara 
Barton Camp. This morning we have 
word from one of our good friends there 
that the ‘““Whatsoever Club” of Oxford 
will adopt a little sister, see that three 
uniforms are made, and hopes to pay $12 
toward her board. The club will purchase 
the seersucker and pattern, and “before I 
went to the meeting to ask for it all,” 
says our friend, ‘the dresses were volun- 
tarily taken care of by Mrs. Brodeur 
and a neighbor, a woman who was an ad- 
mirer of Clara Barton and who lived with 
her for a period.” 

Mrs. Brodeur has been our efficient 
camp cook for several summers, and only 
because of ill health last summer was not 
able to complete the eight weeks of camp. 

We hear from our custodians that nine 
different kinds of birds are coming to the 
feeding trays at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place, among them three evening gros- 
beaks, which come to the station outside 
the pantry window every day, chickadees, 
tree sparrows, blue jays, hairy wood- 
peckers, downy woodpeckers, nuthatches, 
quails, crows, and grosbeaks. 


* * 


FEBRUARY TWENT Y-SIXTH 


This is the day suggested for the ob- 
servance of Dedication Day, and to date 
we have had 184 requests for material and 
have sent out 2,225 Dedication Day Ser- 
vices. 

The committee of Massachusetts women 
responsible for the plans for this day and 
for the preparation of all of the material 
includes: 

Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, North Wey- 
mouth, chairman. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Somerville. 

Mrs. John C. E. Restall, Melrose. 

Miss Mary L. Fessenden, Malden. 

Mrs. Wallace Powers, Arlington. 

Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, Belmont. 

Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, East Milton. 

This committee has asked for assistance 
from one Rhode Island woman, Miss 
Gertrude M. Whipple, because she seemed 
best fitted to write about the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. Miss Dorothy Thomas, as- 
sistant secretary to Mrs. Taylor, has helped 
tremendously by mimeographing all of the 
programs and mailing the orders which 
have come to 16 Beacon Street. 

We have had many very interesting and 
helpful acknowledgments of the material 
from every part of the country. One 
which came to us today is especially sig- 
nificant. It is from Mrs. A. L. Simonson 
of Brewton, Alabama, and she says: “Will 
you please send us fifty copies of the 
Services of Dedication. You may be in- 
terested to know that our small circle here 


in Brewton, Alabama, plans to entertain 
Universalist women within a radius of 
fifty miles for Dedication Day. Ours is 
the only Universalist church in southern 
Alabama that is functioning, and we feel 
that this is one way that we can serve 
the few Universalists in this section.” 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Webster 
City, Iowa, says: “The service is admirable. 
We may use it for a Sunday morning ser- 
vice.” 


From Mrs. Edwin Cunningham of 


Bangor, Maine, we have this word: “The 
Dedication Day literature has just been 
turned over to me. We will order our 
services in a few days. You have pre- 
pared for us a most worth-while program 
and service. I hope that every group 
bearing the name Universalist will make 
use of it.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent of Universalist Churches, says: “A 
very fine piece of work both in content and 
appearance,” 

You, who have not yet sent for your 
material, may we urge you once again 
to do so immediately, as our supply is 
rapidly diminishing. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MATERIAL FOR LENT 


The Program Committee of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. has prepared special 
program material for young people’s meet- 
ings during the Lenten season. We hope 
the ministers will cooperate in making these 
programs successful in the local groups. 
This material has been sent out to the 
presidents of all organized groups on 
record at headquarters, and to those min- 
isters who have requested that copies be 
sent to them. 

The committee recommends, especially 
for ministers and leaders, two pamphlets 
which are available at headquarters. One 
is prepared especially for the Lenten season 
by the Joint Committee on the United 
Youth Program of the International 
Council of Religious Education. This 
booklet is entitled ‘Spiritual Resources 
for Youth in the Pre-Easter Season.” 
The price is five cents. The material is 
divided into four parts: (1) Worship in the 
Lenten season, which is based on Matthew 
6:6: “When thou prayest, enter into 
thine inner chamber, and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee.” It suggests a period, a 
place, privacy, poise and quiet, and promise 
in carrying out this scripture. (2) In- 
struction—‘‘Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God.” This part suggests 
the observance of a special six Sunday pro- 
gram during the Lenten season: Presenta- 
tion Sunday, Enlistment Sunday, New 
Advance Sunday, Consecration Sunday, 
Heart-searching Sunday, and Victory Sun- 
day (Easter). Other suggestions are made 
for instruction during this period. (8) 
Fellowship—‘“‘I was glad when they said 
unto me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” The Lenten season offers oppor- 
tunities to develop a heightened conception 
of the church. Developing a high evalua- 
tion of the church as a “Fellowship of 
Christians” is a better stimulus to church 
attendance and membership than much 
pleading. Trace the history of the church. 
Discuss the crusades. (4) Service—“Each 


one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.” In this part are many fine sug- 
gestions for service during the Easter 
season. Many of us feel that service has 
not been stressed enough during this period 
when it should mean a great deal to all 
Christians. 

The second booklet that the committee 
recommends is ““Youth Action in Personal 
Religious Living.” This is one of the 
Youth Action series which is being used in 
connection with the interdenominational 
program, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” The price is fifteen cents. 

There are seven short chapters in 
“Youth Action in Personal Religious Liv- 
ing.” (1) Building a Personal Christian 
Philosophy of Life. This chapter contains 
many helpful suggestions that young people 
will find valuable in building their philos- 
ophies of life. (2) Steps to Creative Living. 
In this chapter are given several outlines. 
from the book “‘Creative Living,” by Kirby 
Page. They contain many pertinent and 
practical suggestions. (3) The Use of the 
Bible in Christian Living. (4) The Use 
of Devotional Books. Three pages of 
bibliography are given in this chapter, 
listing many books under the following 
headings: Jesus Christ, Our Beliefs, Reality 
in Religion, The Meaning of Prayer, The 
Practice of Prayer, Great Christian Per- 
sons, Man and His Universe, Science and 
Religion, Conduct, The Experience of 
Others, and Religious Poetry. (5) The Use 
of Prayer. (6) The Widening Fellowship. 
(7) Materials for Further Study. This 
chapter is a fine bibliography with a few 
words of explanation about each book 
listed. 

Ministers should find this pamphlet of 
great help for themselves as well as for their 
young people’s groups. Several of our 
ministers are using this pamphlet as well 
as the others in the Youth Action Series, 
as a basis of a year’s program for their 
young people. The price is fifteen cents. 
and the pamphlet may be obtained from 
the headquarters of the National \Y. [P. 
Oy We . 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THREE WEEKS PLUS PAID FOR 


To date seventeen schools have sent in 
their American Friendship Offering—a 
total of $113.41. Divide this by $7.00, 
the approximate cost of maintaining the 
school for a day, and you will see that 
sixteen days and the fraction of another 
have been cared for. With five school 
days to a week this means we are on the 
way to covering one month’s expenses for 
our Suffolk School. 
The two largest amounts have come 
from two good-sized schools, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Melrose, Mass., both of which 
cared for three and one-half days apiece. 
Auburn, Me., Medford Hillside, Mass., 
Dover, N. H., and Akron, Ohio, have each 
cared for a day—the last named a little 
over. Offerings from the other schools 
listed below paid for parts of a day, ac- 
cording to the response of their members. 
For the contributions already received 
and the many yet to come we are grateful. 
That Mrs. Willis will be also goes without 
saying. 
Maine: 
Auburn. 
Biddeford. 
Lewiston. 
Westbrook. 
Massachusetts: 
Charlestown. 
Marlboro. 
Medford Hillside. 
Melrose. 
Orleans. 

New Hampshire: 
Dover. 
West Chesterfield. 
Woodsville. 

New York: 
Syracuse. 

Ohio: 

Akron. 
Blanchester. 
Kent. 
Pennsylvania: 
Girard. 


$1 


LENTEN BOOKLET FOR CHILDREN 


One of the important committees of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches and Re- 
ligious Education (interdenominational) 
concerns itself wholly with the religious 
education of the children of the state. 
Sensing a need for a collection of ‘‘devo- 
tional’ material suitable for use with chil- 
dren in the home, this committee set to 
work several months ago to provide it. 

From Dr. J. Q. Miller, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Council, recently in Boston, 
we have received a copy of the finished 
product, a 52-page booklet, 8 x 5. It is 
called “Thoughts of God for Boys and 
Girls before Easter’ (A Children’s Fel- 
lowship of Prayer). In addition to prayers, 
it contains songs, poems, stories and pic- 


tures. Though not dated, so that it may 
be used at any time, material is provided 
for each day of the Lenten season. The 
point of view represented is not always in 
accord with liberal thinking, and some of 
the prayers might be criticized for their 
generalities, but there is so much material 
that is good in this booklet that we wish to 
call it to the attention of our readers. 
Many parents would be only too glad to 
know of this and to use it in part with 
their children. 

The planagraph process of printing has 
made possible the publication of this book- 
let for only 5 cents. We will mail a copy 
to any who desire it upon receipt of ten 
cents—covering cost of postage and clasp 


envelope. 
* * 


A HYMNAL FOR JUNIORS 
Singing Worship, edited by Edith 
Lovell Thomas, and published by the 
Abingdon Press, 1935. 


A book of songs intended for use by and 
with juniors in the church school. The 
foreword speaks for itself: ““A joyous com- 
pany of boys and girls under eager guides 
has made an expedition into new and old 
regions, returning with songs glowing with 
joy and vitality. ... Final judgments 
have been made in the light of results se- 
cured through testing representative songs 
and hymns in actual teaching situations.” 

Included in this collection are 136 songs 
dealing with phases of life and interests of 
children from nine to eleven years of age. 
This group is all too often meagerly 
provided for in most church school song 
and hymn books. Therefore schools with 
a large junior department that can afford 
a separate book will enjoy this one. 

Many harmonizations and arrangements 
have been made by Miss Thomas herself, 
besides a number of stanzas to fit certain 
bits from the old and tried classics. There 
is also a section of service music which 
may prove helpful in training for real re- 
ligious experiences in worship. The book 
is, however, simply a song book; no services 
are included. For this reason it is limited 
to those schools which can have more than 
one book, since for the average school it is 
necessary to combine songs with worship 
material. 

It is of interest to note that words and 
musie chosen are in many cases the same 
as in the new Beacon Song and Service 
Book. We feel some of the combinations 
in the latter are richer and of a bit higher 
grade. That is not to say that the children 
will like them any better or sing them 
more heartily, but we feel they may last 
longer as good hymnody. The two books 
were in process of formation at about the 
same time, so it is interesting to note that 
both groups looked to the same sources for 
some of their best inclusions. 


“Singing Worship” is in the G.S. 8S. A. 
Loan Library, and may be borrowed for 
the asking. 

Katharine I. Yerrinton. 
* BS 


MISSING 


Can any of our readers help us to locate 
two important books belonging to the 
Loan Library? They are Munro’s ‘The 
Church as a School” and Fox’s “The 
Child’s Approach to Religion.” Our 
records show that both of these should be 
on our shelves, hut they are not! It is 
seldom that books are mailed out or taken 
from the office without careful recording. 
Both things are possible, however, and 
one or the other has evidently taken place. 
There are so many new books we should 
like to purchase for the library that we 
hesitate to replace these if there is any 
possibility of their coming to light. 


# Ok 
CORRECTING MR. HOMANS’ POEM 


Two errors occurred in the manuscript 
of Mr. Homans’ poem which was printed 
last week on this page. The first stanza 
should read: 

Born of the wintry wind’s caress, 

In symmetry and tenderness, 

Your myriad patterns we can trace, 

Your constant six-fold crystal grace. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Given vision and determination, much 
may be accomplished. This is being 
demonstrated in our church school in 
Oneonta, N. Y., through the efforts of 
Mrs. Marvin Gorsch. Mrs. Gorsch, 
asked to help in the administration of a 
program, recognized as the first need of 
the school new pupils. So she set herself 
the task of locating some. And she has— 
twenty of them to date! Now the im- 
portant thing is to make the session each 
Sunday one of value for this group. Mrs. 
Gorsch is hard at work on that now, read- 
ing books from the G. S. S. A. Loan Li- 
brary, and preparing herself for special 
work with the youngest children. 


Word comes from our church in Hart- 
ford, Conn., of a recent Parent-Teacher 
meeting which met with the enthusiastic 
response of teachers and parents alike. 
An excellent talk on ‘‘The New Psychol- 
ogy” provoked much discussion, and long 
after the meeting had ended officially per- 
sons remained to exchange ideas on the 
subject. Instead of refreshments after 
the address of the evening dessert was 
served at 8 o’clock and opportunity pro- 
vided at the start for an informal getting- 
acquainted time. 

* * 


“When a man or a motor knocks, it 
shows lack of power.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The annual meetings 
of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Conven- 
tion, the Women’s Uni- 
versalist MissionarySo- 
ciety, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist 
Sunday School Asso- 
ciation will be held in 
Foxboro on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, May 12, 18, 
and 14. We have known for several 
months that we were to be the guests of 
the Foxboro church, but the definite time 
was not determined until Feb. 4, when the 
Executive Committee, at its regular 
monthly meeting, set those dates. Last 
year the Convention sessions were held in 
Grace Church, Lowell, and the year before 
in the church in Lynn. Both were large 
buildings and in cities. This year we shall 
meet in a much smaller building, in a 
country town, with its fine common right 
in front of the church plant, and with its 
wide, open spaces for the most convenient 
parking of cars. The other churches of 
Foxboro, and the entire village, are antici- 
pating our coming. Then, as a real at- 
traction, there is Doolittle Home but two 
minutes from the church. Foxboro is 
easily reached by motor car, and, situated 
as it is in the general district of the Old 
Colony Association and the Cape, and not 
far from Rhode Island, the meetings in 
May are sure to be largely attended. 

The program is sure to be a good one, 
for the committee which will build it is 
made up of Dr. Leighton of Somerville, as 
chairman, William Gardner, of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. office, and Mrs. Mary 
Gomley of Abington, known throughout 
our denomination as the woman who took 
charge of the activities of the Abington 
church for nearly two years, until Dr. 
Merrill C. Ward was secured as pastor. 

By vote of the Executive Committee, 
the Secretary of the Convention was in- 
structed to give the annual meetings their 
proper amount of publicity by distributing 
small and attractive blotters, such as were 
used last year. 

Before we gather in Foxboro there will 
be an earnest, thoroughgoing plan to ac- 
quaint all of our Massachusetts churches 
with the financial condition of the Con- 
vention, with an appeal to our ever faithful 
people to bring the income of the Conven- 
tion back as nearly as possible to the 
amount formerly given annually, for mis- 
sionary purposes, for benevolences, and as 
financial aid to needy churches in the state. 
For several years the churches gave an- 
nually for these purposes about $7,000. 
For the past three or four years this amount 
has been shrinking, until last year the 
Conventio had less than half of $7,000 
for its activities. The Convention has 


been giving $100 a year to Doolittle Home. 
It gives $300 to the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches. It pays $50 to the Rutland 
chaplaincy. We used to give double this 
amount to help keep a chaplain for the 
disabled veterans in Rutland. We used 
to do our part in maintaining the religious 
leadership work in the State College in 
Amherst. For two years past the Conven- 
tion has had to forego any contribution to 
this purpose. In addition to these items, 
the Convention is this year giving financial 
aid to a number of churches, as follows: 


Adams eNorthveee eee ee ee $200.00 
Amesburyarae eee oe ee ee 120.00 
Boston thastaeeetoiee oe 1077.95 
Gardnereer epee ee eee 75.00 
beominsterneeaem acc ec eee 100.00 
Medfordvbhiliside faa eee 206.00 
Norwell. jcsJ tcc eye oe oo 275.00 
Quincy. See eee 547.48 
Springfield, Second ............ 438.00 
SKiPAMMOTOONH o So oonkou de acces oo 300.00 
VETO MINING so ccadoudéscaocu. 75.00 


In carrying out this program the Con- 
vention has for the past three years created 
a deficit, amounting at present to $5,131.41. 
Last year at this corresponding time the 
deficit amounted. to $7,215.84. This 
deficit is not due to any increase in over- 
head expenses. In fact such expenses are 
less than was the case six or seven years 
ago. The Convention should balance its 
budget, as any business should do, and as 
any sane, conser ative government should 
do. The Convention could, as may readily 
be seen, balance its budget if the churches 
would pay as they were accustomed to pay 
until within the past three or four years. 
Not like the governments, State and Fed- 
eral, the Convention is not asking an in- 
creased quota, it is simply asking for 
the amounts given regularly for many 
years. 

The case here being presented may be 
clearly seen by turning to the figures and 
facts of our Relief Fund. Each November 
we ask the churches to present this im- 
portant enterprise to the people and to ask 
for a voluntary offering. No definite 
amount is asked from any church. This 
appeal was made early in November to 
our ninety churches. It should have been 
cheerfully and promptly attended to. 
Even now, in February, one church has 
contributed $25. The largest amount re- 
ceived from any one church was $80, the 
smallest offering was $1. The average for 
each contributing church is $14.50. Forty- 
nine churches have not taken any action 
upon the matter at all. 

The standing of the ministers in regard 
to this fund is similar to that of the 
churches. Each minister is required to 
contribute $1 a year. This applies to all 
licensed ministers in fellowship. Of the 


132 ministers subject to this requirement, 
ninety have responded. 

The Convention inevitably receives 
complaints from the churches which are 
financially aided, complaints and criticisms 
that the amounts granted are altogether 
too small. The Convention realizes that. 
When the $7,000 which was formerly dis- 
tributed annually was cut to $3,000, the 
amount to each was cut in a similar pro- 
portion. All this means nothing other 
than that the Convention must appeal! for 
that type of loyalty and denominational 
duty and pride which will see that we at 
least care for the simple program of mis- 
sionary and benevolent effort which we 
carry on, not in some distant places, but 
right here at home. 

At the meeting of the Convention in 
Lowell in May, 1935, it was voted that the 
Executive Committee set up, after careful 
thought, an Advisory Committee, to have 
seven members. That Advisory Commit- 
tee has been established. The chairman 
is Victor A. Friend. Associated with him 
are Cornelius A. Parker, Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, William E. Gardner, Mrs. Charles 
E. Philbrick, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, and 
Rey. Wallace G. Fiske. The purpose of 
this committee is to serve in a friendly 
spirit with its counsel and advice upon such 
matters as disturbances in any parish, as 
to the attitude of a parish to its minister 
when his best service, it would seem, is at 
an end, and upon kindred problems. This 
is a very important committee. It will not 
go prying into parochial affairs. It will 
convene only when its wisdom is freely 
sought. Knowing the personnel of the 
committee, any party may be assured of 
fairness and a fine attitude of heart and 
mind when its counsel is invited. Just 
now this committee has as its first item 
not a personal problem at all, but a fiscal 
one. The Executive Committee is asking 
the Advisory Committee to consider and 
advise the Convention upon this important 
matter of the quota system as a revenue- 
producing plan. 

On Sunday, Feb. 16, the State Superin- 
tendent was in Marblehead with Dr. 
Merrick, the pastor of our little church 
there. While both Dr. Merrick and the 
Superintendent had parts in the morning 
service, the particular purpose in the 
presence of Dr. Coons was to receive Dr. 
Merrick into the membership of the Uni- 
versalist Church. License to serve as a 
minister in any Universalist church pre- 
supposes membership in some regular 
Universalist church. Dr. Merrick is now a 
member of the Universalist family, and 
has been granted a license by the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship in Massachusetts. 

Before closing this week’s letter, it may 
be stated that nearly all of the properties 
which came to the Convention upon the 
sale of the Church of the Redemption, 
such as hymnals, gowns, etc., have been 
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sold. There still remain, at 16 Beacon 
Street, however, two fine silk flags, with 
standards, the American flag and the 
church flag. There is a baptismal font, 
which stands about three and a half feet 


Vermont and 


Andover.—-Rev. H. A. Farrar held 
services Jan. 12 at the home of Paul 
Richardson, the moderator of the Simons- 
ville Union Church, and Jan. 26 at his 
own home. 

Barre.—The Convention Superintend- 
ent made his first visit of the year, as usual, 
in the church of the Convention president, 
Homer C. Ladd, Jan. 5. This is also the 
church of a Convention trustee, Horace 
A. Richardson, who has served in that 
capacity many years. The subject of dis- 
course was “‘Are You a Religious Liberal? 
If So, How Well Qualified?” Rev. L. G. 
Williams inaugurated, Jan. 18, the first of 
the Literary Vespers at Goddard School 
for Girls, and the same day gave the ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club at Mont- 
pelier. The fifth session of the round table, 
Jan. 20, heard a talk on “Failure Is Too 
Costly for the School Child,” by Principal 
W. H. Hosmer of the Spaulding High 
School, and heard and discussed a talk by 
Mr. Williams on ‘Fears in the Life of a 
Child.”” The Torchbearers held a snow- 
shoe hike Jan. 2 and a sleigh-ride Jan. 19. 
On Jan. 26 this society of young people 
had charge of the morning service, the 
addresses being by Miss Bertha A. Ahern 
and John Wheaton. The collection was 
for the Clara Barton Camp. Miss Anita 
Puricelli, Convention officer, read the scrip- 
ture and prayer. Jan. 12 was the begin- 
ning of Mr. Williams’ sixth year as minis- 
ter. At the annual meeting, Jan. 8, all 
current bills were reported paid and also 
some back bills. George Kent was chosen 
moderator, Horace A. Richardson treas- 
urer, Miss Josephine Chiaravalli clerk, 
and Russell Eastman and Paul Taplin 
trustees; those holding over as trustees are 
Mrs. Homer C. Ladd and Joseph San- 
guinetti, two years, and Robert Bassett 
and M. L. Towne one year. Mrs. Marion 
T. Anderson was elected president of the 
Ladies’ Union recently. Mrs. R. S. Pitkin 
spoke to the Guild Jan. 10 on “Our Na- 
tional Parks.” 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell was one of the leaders at the Inter- 
Community Youth Conference, at the 
Federated Church at Putney, Jan. 3, and 
was the acting president at the fiftieth 
anniversary meeting of the Rutland Coun- 
ty Christian Endeavor Union, Jan. 18, at 
West Rutland. The church school cabinet 
met Jan. 6 and the annual meeting of the 
Universalist church and parish was held 
the same evening. The annual meeting of 
the United Church, the federation, was 
held Jan. 10 and quickly adjourned so that 
folks could attend the village meeting. 
The Men’s Club met Jan. 17, and the 


high, and a pulpit set of two large chairs 
and a desk. Anyone interested in securing 
any or all of these may write the secretary 
of the Massachusetts Convention. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


Women’s Society held an all day meeting 
Jan. 23 to sew for the Kurn Hattin Homes. 
Jan. 26 was observed as Vermont Christian 
Association Day, and gifts and pledges 
were received for Christian work among 
the students of U. V. M. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles O. Hurlburt observed their golden 
wedding Jan. 13. 

Bethel.—On annual meetings’ day, 
Jan. 1, Mrs. O. M. Sherbino was elected 
moderator, Mrs. J. A. Graham clerk, 
Francis Sargent treasurer, Mrs. Mildred 
Aikens Sunday school superintendent. 
Mrs, Edith Putnam was elected clerk of 
the Universalist parish, and John Noble 
treasurer. Mrs. C. D. Cushing was 
elected president of the Social Union of 
the Universalist parish, Jan. 3. 

Brattleboro.—-Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
A. Richardson celebrated their fifty-eighth 
wedding anniversary Jan. 31. The an- 
nual meeting of the Universalist parish 
was held Jan. 14, when F. C. Sargent was 
elected president, C. L. Stickney treasurer, 
Richard Ingram clerk, and C. R. Simonds, 
Verne H. Winchester and Frank L. Bur- 
nett, trustees. On Jan. 16, All Souls 
Church, the federated society, held its 
annual meeting, and G. Milan Smith was 
elected clerk, succeeding Frank E. Bar- 
ber, who had served as clerk from the be- 
ginning of the federation of the Universalist 
and Unitarian societies in 1922, and pre- 
viously in the First Universalist Society. 
A letter of appreciation was sent to Mr. 
Barber. Linn D. Taylor and O. F. Benson 
were elected trustees for three years and 
Charles G. Staples and L. Guy Tasker as 
auditors. 

Burlington.—The annual communion 
and memorial service was held Jan. 5. 
Rev. S. E. Myers spoke to the Brother- 
hood of the First Congregational Church, 
Jan. 23, on “A Trip Through an Anti- 
Religious Museum.” Miss Elin L. An- 
derson spoke to the Channing Forum, 
Jan. 19, on “The Melting Pot in Burling- 
ton.” Prof. Ralph M. Holmes was elected 
president of the Ethan Allen Club, Jan. 25. 

Chester.—Mrs. Nettie Wheeler Lovell, 
wife of Rev. George P. Lovell, minister 
of this church, died Jan. 8, 1936, at 
Keene, N. H. Rev. Albert Hammatt, 
formerly minister at Bellows Falls, officiated 
at the funeral Jan. 5, in the Universalist 
church of Bellows Falls. Mrs. Lovell was 
born at Bellows Falls, June 5, 1879, and 
was a graduate of Smith College. She 
had conducted a school of music in Bel- 
lows Falls, but had been ill the past few 
years. She was a well known musician 
and was organist at the Bellows Falls 
church for several years. 
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Derby Line.—At the recent annual 
parish meeting Carl Robins and B. F. 
Holland were elected trustees, and Mrs. 
L. H. Laythe, Rush Harris and B. F. 
Holland finance committee. 

East Calais.—Rev. Gordon Batten has 
resigned at Woodbury, but will supply the 
pulpit there till April 1. D. B. Dwinell 
was recently elected superintendent of the 
church school. 

Felchville.—There were five new mem- 
bers at the annual parish meeting, Jan. 
16. 

Hartland.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Jan. 26, and the 
young people had parts in the service. 
Rev. William M. Forkell spoke Jan. 16 at 
the Men’s Club of the Methodist church 
in Waterbury, on ‘‘Crime and Criminals.” 
He broadcasts every Wednesday from the 
Springfield station. Mrs. Leonora R. 
Sturtevant, who recently became blind, 
celebrated her eighty-seventh birthday 
anniversary in November last. She is 
cared for by her daughter, Miss Florence 
H. Sturtevant. Mrs. Sturtevant is the 
widow of Wilbur R. Sturtevant, town clerk 
for fifty years, and is well known among 
the older folks of the Convention as a 
devoted Universalist. 

Montpelier.—Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
spoke Jan. 26 on “‘The Spiritual Principles 
Underlying Free Speech.”” In evening the 
Laymen’s League was in charge of a public 
forum on ‘What Do You Mean, Free 
Speech?” with Joseph W. Blakely, Ralph 
Putnam of Waterbury, Dr. Royce Pitkin 
of Barre, David Hoxie, C. E. Kingsbury 
and R. C. Merrow speaking. Mr. and Mrs. 
Yoder kept open house New Year’s Day to 
their parishioners. Harold F. French was 
elected moderator at the annual parish 
meeting, Jan. 138, Joseph W. Blakely 
clerk and Luther S. Booth treasurer. The 
Afternoon and Evening Alliances had a 
joint meeting Jan. 28. 

Northfield.—The annual meetings’ day, 
Jan. 1, elected Prof. S. F. Howard presi- 
dent of the United Church, the federated 
society, Mrs. Roxanna Edgerton clerk, and 
J. K. Stone treasurer. W.H. Hardin was 
chosen president of the Universalist parish, 
Prof. L. E. Dix clerk, E. M. Holton treas- 
urer, Maj. C. N. Barber and L. T. Frazer 
trustees. Dr. J. H. Judkins is chairman of 
the executive board of the United Society. 
The young people of Roxbury met with 
the society here Jan. 19. 

North Hatley, Que.—Reyv. Robert L. 
Weis asks if any one knows of a christening 
bowl not now in use. The church attend- 
ance has increased considerably. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Hawes recently celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary and Mr. 
Weis, on behalf of a large company, pre- 
sented them with a large lamp. 

Richmond.—There was a large at- 
tendance at the annual meetings, Jan. 3, 
when W. E. Fish was elected clerk of the 
Federated Church, and R. C. Gloyd 
treasurer. Mrs. Josie Jacobs was chosen 
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clerk of the Universalist church, R. C. 
Gloyd treasurer and deacon, and M. D. 
Dimick trustee. Rodney Charles Gloyd 
died here Jan. 9, 1986, a great loss to the 
church and community. He was born 
June 20, 1866, at Jericho, son of Jesse and 
Lucy Tarbox Gloyd. He was a farmer and 
merchant, district deputy of J. O. O. F., 
representative in the Legislature 1933. 
John K. Learned has been elected clerk of 
the Federated Church to succeed him. 
George R. Merriam, secretary of the State 
Y. M. C. A., was the speaker at the 
Father and Son and Daughter banquet, 
Jan. 20, the Louise M. Smiley Circle of 
King’s Daughters serving the supper, at 
the Universalist church. Rev. James 
Pendleton, Brewster, Wash., spoke to an 
open meeting of the church cabinet Jan. 23. 
The two circles of King’s Daughters had a 
joint meetiing Jan. 10 and both attended 
church in a body Jan. 12. Rev. W. R. 
Blackmer conducted the devotional services 
at the Methodist church in Hinesburg, 
at New Year’s. 

Rochester.—Rev. Gordon Sunberry, 
Episcopal minister, preached Jan. 5. Rev. 
J. O. Long was conducting a preaching 
mission at Swanton. Mr. Long also spoke 
to the Methodist Men’s Brotherhood at 
Swanton Jan. 9, on “The Path of the 
Pioneer.”’ Jan. 19 he preached here and at 
Granville Lower Village and Jan. 26 at 
Hancock Village and Hancock Branch. 
The every member canvass was held Jan. 
26 by the Federated Church. 

Rutland.—Rey. John Q. Parkhurst, 
Tufts College, preached here Jan. 5, and 
Rev. Robert H. Ball, Fair Haven, Con- 
gregationalist, Jan. 19. Mrs. E. H. Pen- 
noyer spoke to the Ladies’ Aid Society 
Jan. 22 on “The Potpourri of Travel.” 
Mayor Henry H. Branchaud spoke to the 
Men’s Club Jan. 16. Dr. Emile M. Per- 
kins spoke to the Home Study Club, Jan. 6, 
on “Child Health.” Henry C. Farrar was 
elected one of the directors of the Vermont 
State Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Jan. 20. Hon. Arthur Worthen Perkins 
died here Dec. 29, 1985. The funeral was 
held Jan. 1, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer officiating 
Mr. Perkins was born Dec. 28, 1861, at 
East Middlebury. He was president of the 
Killington National Bank, several years 
selectman, town representative 1908, al- 
derman, and in 1927-1985 mayor of the 
city. He was helpful to many young men. 
Editorials in Rutland Herald and other 
journals showed the great respect in which 
he was held as a generous, public-spirited 
and helpful man. 

Springfield.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Jan. 12. Rey. 
H. E. Latham christened one child. The 
annual parish meeting of Jan. 9 showed all 
bills paid and a generous balance in the 
treasury. Edward F. Knapp, scout execu- 
tive of the Windham-Windsor Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, was the speaker. 
J. W. Miller was elected chairman, Lyn- 
wood H. Gillette clerk, M. C. Lovell 


treasurer, George A. Perry collector, and 
Miss Susan Bowman, Mrs. L. H. Gillette, 
Wilbur Herrick, Frank Whitcomb, George 
H. Poole, Lee M. Davis, trustees. Jan. 
26 was observed as “Loyalty Sunday.” 

St. Johnsbury.—Jan. 19 the Conven- 
tion Superintendent preached here. The 
recent annual parish meeting was the 
largest in years and all bills were reported 
padi. Rev. T. W. Horsfield conducted the 
devotional service, Jan. 24, at the St. 
Johnsbury Academy, and the same day 
gave an address to the American Legion 
on “The Caribbean.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank F. Reed celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary, Jan. 26. Both are 
members of the church here. 

Stowe.—At the annual meeting Jan. 10 
Milton G. Moore was elected president to 
sueceed Dr. H. W. Barrows, who had 
served six years, Mrs. Jennie Macutchen 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


John E. Wood of New Haven, Conn., 
son of Ezra B. Wood, has enrolled as a 
student in Crane Theological School at 
Tufts College, to prepare for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church. He was for- 
merly a student at St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, and has been active in the Y. P. C. U. 
of the local church and in the state. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport, Conn., were called to Enosburg 
Falls, Vt., recently, by the death of Mr. 
A. J. Orr, the father of Mrs. Niles. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., 
was one of the speakers at the annual Lin- 
coln night dinner of the Middlesex Club at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston. Among the 
other speakers were Colonel Frank Knox 
of Chicago and Leverett Saltonstall, 
Speaker of the House in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. Mr. Kapp gave the trib- 
ute to fhe memory of Lincoln. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice was greeted by a 
congregation numbering 164 persons at 
his opening Sunday service in the church 
in Arlington, Mass., on Feb. 9. 


The name of Mrs. John Tweedy of North 
Attleboro was, in some unexplained way, 
omitted from the list of re-elected trus- 
tees in the account of the annual meeting 
of the Doolittle Home in Foxboro, Mass., 
appearing in the Leader for Feb. 8. Mrs. 
Tweedy is one of the most interested and 
most active officials of the Home, and her 
name should appear in the group of trustees 
chosen for the year 1936. 


Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Psychology at Harvard 
and Radcliffe for the present semester. 
This work is additional to his teaching at 
Northeastern University, where he is in- 
structor in Psychology. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester spent a week in 
Detroit, Mich., recently, and preached 
in the church of which he was pastor for 


secretary, and Mrs. H. C. McMahon 
treasurer. Rev. George B. Marsh spoke 
at the missionary meeting, Jan. 14. 

Washington. — Miss Olive P. Calef 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and Rev. C. A. Simmons 
assistant. There is a new interest in this 
work of the church. 

Windsor.—At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 10, the following were elected as the 
new executive board: Earl Davis, Gerald 
H. Cabot, J. Harold Stacey, Dr. Sid- 
ney B. Snow (summer resident), Freder- 
ick O. Davis and Ernest H. Keir; George 
F. Guernsey secretary; Will S. Mower 
treasurer. Rev. Francis P. Daniels spoke 
to the Woman’s Alliance, Jan. 15. 

Woodsteck.—Wilfred Smith, one of 
the church trustees, was re-elected trustee 
of the village Jan. 6. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


many years. His subject was “Christian 
Personality the Objective of Religious 
Culture.’ The Free Press gave an ex- 
cellent report of the sermon the next 
morning, and later commented on it 
editorially. 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has accepted a unanimous call to 
the church in Salem, Mass., and will begin 
his work there April 1. 

Rev. H. H. Niles will have charge of 
the broadcasting of the Universalist Con- 
vention Program in Connecticut from 
station WICC on Tuesdays at 4.30 p. m. 


Rey. John M. Paige of Concord, Vt., 
died in the hospital at St. Johnsbury, 
Feb. 14, following an operation performed 
two days before. Funeral services were 
held on Sunday. 


Connecticut 


Stamford.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. The women of the Stamford and 
Bridgeport churches will observe Women’s 
Dedication Day with a joint service to be 
held at Stamford on Feb. 26. 


Maine 


West Paris ——The annual parish meeting 
was held Feb. 6. The reports from the 
different organizations showed a _ profit- 
able year’s work. The committee on 
finance reported all bills paid and a small 
balance in the treasury. A new entrance 
to the vestry has been made at the cost of 
nearly $200. The average church attend- 
ance has been the highest in many years. 
Plans are being made for Dedication Day. 
A Ferry Beach membership committee 
was chosen. Although fifty miles from 
Portland, this parish was represented by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Penley and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Mann attending the meeting to 
hear Dr. W. H. Macpherson. Miss Forbes 
has been with the parish nearly fourteen 
years, with the prospect of another year 
of service. On Jan. 26 the members of the 
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Y. P. C. U. had the entire charge of the 
morning service. Amy Stevens, the presi- 
dent of the Union, conducted the service, 
reading the responsive lesson and offering 
the prayer. Richard Dunham read the 
Scripture. The sermon parts were taken 
by Ralph Abbott, Elizabeth Holman and 
Elnora Curtis. The offering was sent to 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., pastor. Mr. Hawes, minister of the 
Second Unitarian Society, in whose parish 
house the Beacon Church holds its ser- 
vices, was unable to preach on Sunday, 
Feb. 16, owing to an attack of laryngitis. 
On Saturday he asked Mr. Leavitt to take 
charge of his services, and the two con- 
gregations met in the church building, 
Mr. Leavitt preaching a sermon suitable 
for Laymen’s Sunday. 

Fitchburg.—Rev. Max A. Kapp, pastor. 
Young People’s Sunday and Founders’ 
Day were both observed with services 
marked by increased interest. Members of 
the Y. P. C. U. conducted the service on 
Jan. 26 and Mr. Kapp preached on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘Are Modern Young People Inter- 
ested in Religion?” On Founders’ Day 
the sermon subject was ‘‘The Founders of 
Yesterday Speak to the Pagans of Today.” 
The Fitchburg Y. P. C. U. is cooperating 
in a city-wide interchurch program for 
youth, the theme of which is ““How Youth 
Can See Through the Gambling Craze.” 
Three discussions on successive Sunday 
evenings are planned: “1. The Problem 
of Gambling—the case stated. 2. The 
Fallacies of Gambling—the case against 
gambling. 3. Risks Worth Taking.” 
Among the interesting church school 
classes is a unit course for twelve-year-old 
boys on ‘Transportation.” A teacher 
whose hobby is railroads has been geared 
to a course which aims to bring out the 
social and human implications of modern 
intercommunication. This group has also 
studied ‘‘Seeing Things for Keeps,” a 
camera course. A class of older girls di- 
rected by Mrs. Kapp has undertaken a 
study of worship, and is devoting at least 
two hours a week besides the Sunday 
period to the task. A new group, the Fire- 
side Club, is struggling to get started as a 
literary-dramatic society. The Fitchburg 
Community Forum, sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist church and held in the church 
building, has recently heard E. A. Filene, 
Grace Morrison Poole and Sherwood Eddy, 
and future speakers are Kirtley Mather 
and Prof. Harry A. Overstreet. The Enter- 
prise Club recently presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Kapp with a hand-made friendship 
blanket, bearing the written names of 
practically all the parishioners in the 
parish. Martin Siegfred Kapp received 
a miniature friendship blanket from the 
Ladies’ Circle. Recent speaking engage- 
ments of the minister have taken him to 
address the Leominster Forum, the Fitch- 
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burg Probus Club (Jewish), and the Mid- 
dlesex Club of Boston. Lenten plans in- 
clude a series of Thursday night meetings 
to explore ‘Pathways of the Inner Life;’’ 
a minister’s class for candidates for church 
membership; presentation of the Good 
Frdiay play, “The Terrible Meek,” and 
the Easter play, “The Triumph of the 
Defeated.’”’ The nucleus of a small Con- 
sumers’ Club was recently gathered with 
the intention of enlarging and sharpening 
consumer intelligence as one technique of 
effective living under modern condtiions. 
The possibilities of the cooperative move- 
ment will also be considered. Wallace J. 
Campbell, educational supervisor for the 
Cooperative League of America, will be 
a speaker at the Universalist church on 
Feb, 23. 


* 


WHO’S WHO 


Howard J. Conn is a senior in the Yale 
Divinity School and assistant minister of 
the Union Memorial Church in Glen- 
brook, Ct. 

Dr. Russell J. Clinchy is minister of the 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of the 
Theologica] School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
the Universalist church in Kingfield, Me. 

Charles Hartshorne is a member of the 
Department of Philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Andreas Latzko, author of ‘“‘Men in 
War,” is living in exile in Amsterdam. 

Rev. George L. Parker is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 

Bia, Se 
GRATEFUL APPRECIATION 


Mrs. Ida H. Kirk of Medford Hillside, 
who recently celebrated her eighty-fifth 
birthday, wishes to express, through the 
Leader, her grateful appreciation of the 
thoughtfulness shown by the nearly two 
hundred messages of felicitation which 
came to her for that auspicious occasion. 
Friends far and near made the day a 


memorable one for her. 
* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


“The Negro has gained intellectual and 
physical freedom, yet he is still in bondage. 
In the struggle for a living, particularly 
during these depression years, race preju- 
dice is a high barrier keeping Negroes from 
opportunities for earning a livelihood. 
Even in the South the white worker is 
displacing ihe colored,” said Rev. Oliver 
B. Quick, pastor of the Fourth Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Roxbury, Mass., in 
a stirring address before the Universalist 
Club of Boston, Feb. 10. 

An attractive representative of his race, 
Mr. Quick in his talk ‘“‘Along the Color 
Line” said that unfairness on the part of 
newspapers was a factor in the cleavage 
between the races, “When reporting 


crime the newspapers seldom fail to men- 
tion that the wrongdoer was a Negro if a 
member of that race happens to be in- 
volved. On the other hand, when a mem- 
ber of the black race achieves some not- 
able success the fact of his racial origin is 
often overlooked.” As an instance Mr. 
Quick told about a thousand dollar prize 
won by a colored artist in a contest spon- 
sored by a newspaper. That the winner 
was a Negro the paper omitted to state in 
its public congratulation. 

In overcoming their handicaps and focus- 
ing public attention on their problems the 
colored people are thankful for the right 
of free speech. ‘‘There is always someone 
to listen,” Mr. Quick said, and then he 
quoted this appropriate jingle: “I hate to 
be a kicker, it doesn’t lead to peace; but the 
wheel that does the squeaking is the one 
that gets the grease.” 

Questions asked by Messrs. Fitts, Mer- 
rick, Bissell, Osgood, Parker and Need- 
ham brought forth more interesting com- 
ments by Mr. Quick and made the meet- 
ing, attended by thirty-two members, an 
outstanding occasion. 

Four new members were introduced, 
bringing the club within easy reach of its 
goal of twenty-five new members for the 
season: Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, 
F. Ellwood Smith of West Somerville, 
David R. Walker and Ralph Neal of 
Salem. 

President Warren announced that on 
Ladies’ Night, March 9, Dr. Kirtley F. 
Mather of Harvard University will deliver 
an address on “The Pattern of Life.” 


Tiedt INE 
* * 
DEDICATION DAY IN CHARLES- 
TOWN 


The women of the Charlestown Uni- 
versalist church will observe Dedication 
Day, Tuesday, Feb. 25. At 11 a.m. Miss 
Ruth Downing will speak. Following a 
luncheon the dedication service will be 
held. Reservations for lunch should be 
made through Mrs. Roger F. Etz, 21 Rural 
Ave., Medford, Mass. Tel. Mystic 6278-R 
All are cordially invited to attend. 


* * 


CHARLES A. TUFTS 


Charles A. Tufts of Somerville, Mass., 
a faithful worker in the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, treasurer of the Second 
Society for several years, and, later, a 
loyal member of the Redemption group 
which went into the Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church, died suddenly at his home 
on Saturday morning, Jan. 25. The im- 
mediate cause of death was the formation 
of a blood clot, which came from a serious 
mastoid operation about four years ago. 

Funeral services were held in the Fudge 
Funera] Home in Somerville at 2 p. m. 
Sunday, Jan. 26. The officiating clergy- 
men were Rev. Dana M. Greeley of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, and Rev. 
Emerson S. Schwenk of Saugus, former 
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pastor of the Church of the Redemption. 
The body was removed to the old home 
town of Kingfield, Maine, where another 
funeral service was conducted in Grace 
Universalist Church at 2 p. m. on Tuesday, 
Jan. 28. Dr. John S. Lowe of Rockland, 
Maine, the former minister of Mr. Tufts 
in Boston, and a close personal friend, con- 
ducted the service. Dr. Lowe was as- 
sisted by Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, pastor 
of Grace Church. Masonic funeral ser- 
vices were also conducted by Mt. Abram 
Lodge of Kingfield. 

The body was placed in the tomb in the 
Kingfield cemetery. 


* * 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY GROUP 


The joint Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union voted at its last meeting, 
Monday, February 10, to cooperate with 
the national League of Nations Associa- 
tion in its drive for more members. The 
Association is at present conducting a 
campaign to increase its membership. 

Ballots are being circulated by the As- 
sociation with a statement of its purposes, 
a list of distinguished endorsers, among 
whom are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., Bliss Perry, Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, Henry S. Dennison, Manley 
O. Hudson, and Newton D. Baker. 

An opportunity is provided for those 
who receive the ballots to declare their 
lack of sympathy with the League of Na- 
tions, to subscribe $1 and become mem- 
bers of the League of Nations Association, 
to subscribe $2 and receive also The Chron- 
icle of World Events, or, in case they are 
sympathetic but cannot at present sub- 
scribe, to so declare. The Chronicle of 
World Events, published twenty-two times 
yearly, is the organ of the national League 
of Nations Association. 

The international relations committee of 
the Commission will attempt to place 
speakers before the various groups. Among 
those who will speak for this cause in 
Massachusetts are Dr. Eliot, Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Dexter, Courtenay Crocker, 
Leonard Cronkhite, Rev. Arthur H. Coar, 
minister of the First Parish in Pembroke, 
Mass., and Lewis Dexter, chairman of the 
Commission. 

Members of the Commission adopted 
this policy feeling that at this time, when 
the League of Nations is taking steps 
toward enforcing peace, it is important 
that every possible dollar should be 
utilized to spread knowledge of its work 
in this country. 

Anyone who is interested in helping in 
this campaign is urged to inquire of Win- 
throp Southworth, Jr., former executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., who is direct- 
ing the campaign in Massachusetts, Lewis 
Dexter, or Miss Betty Benson, chairman 
of the international relations committee, 
how he may help. All three can be reached 


at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The 
next issue of The Register will contain 
information about the drive outside Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The vote of the Commission backing 
this project was adopted unanimously, 
and was in accord with its recent decision 
to adopt a policy of action on certain 
measures for social betterment, rather 
than contenting itself with negative 
recommendations. 

* * 
HYMN BOOKS AVAILABLE 


One of our churches has the following 
hymn books which it wlil give to any 
churches which can use them, for the cost 
of packing and transportation: 

75 “Unity Hymns and Chorals,” edited 
by Gannett, Blake and Hosmer. 

75 “Church Harmonies—New and Old.” 

75 “Hymnal for American Youth,” H. 
Augustine Smith. 

If interested write to Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., Secretary, 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 


“Ferry Beach is a training ground for 
leadership in the Universalist Church,” 
says President Stanley Manning. ‘‘Hun- 
dreds of Universalists come here each 
summer to prepare the selves for more 
efficient service in the church, in church 
schools, the Y. P. C. U.’s, Clara Barton 
Guilds and Mission Circles. From the 
beginning it has not depended on support 
from the General Convention, but rather 
on the voluntary contributions of devoted 
Universalists. These have come in the 
form of occasional gifts and bequests, but 
the Association has depended upon the 
membership dues of one dollar to help 
balance the annual budget. 

“Charges for board have been kept as 
low as good food and plenty of it, high 
taxes and necessary repairs, have permitted. 
There has never been sufficient allow- 
ance for the repair item in the annual 
budget, and large items of repair and im- 
provement have been met by appeals for 
special gifts. 

“In recent years there have been no 
large gifts; the Association is more de- 
pendent than ever upon annual member- 
ship dues. Hence the present appeal 
which is being made in churches, particu- 
larly in the New England area, for a large 
increase in the number of these small gifts. 
They will make possible the continuance 
and enlargement of the service which 
Ferry Beach renders to the Universalist 
Church by training personnel for local 
and denominational work.” 

With regard to the inducement offered 
in return for the signing up of twenty mem- 
bers, board and room during one week is 
offered any institute delegate appointed by 
the local booster committee. 

The Young People’s Institute will be 
held during the week beginning Saturday, 
July 18. 


Mrs. Walter Fitts of Foxboro, Mass., 
has been appointed to the house manage- 
ment committee. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., is in charge of the Birthday Fund 
this year. 


* * 


WANTED 


Copies of “Gloria Patri, Revised.’”’ Doubt- 
less there is a supply of this book stored 
away in church closets. Will pay a fair 
price for copies in usable condition. Ad- 
dress Mr. Polk, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Notices 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 

CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
February 23—Loyalty Sunday. 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 

W.N. M.A.) 
April 12—Easter. 
May 38—G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* * 


HELP WANTED 


If I were to write a short series of brief chapters 
upon the greatest thing in the world, the thing that 
has done the greatest good to man, been of the most 
service to him, in both his private life, in the develop- 
ment of the race, and in progress, education, cul- 
ture, and enjoyment, what would I write about? 

And if I were to write the names of the seven great- 
est men who have ever lived, men who have rendered 
the greatest services to mankind, who have benefited 
the world the most, and who have exercised the 
greatest influence upon the greatest number of people, 
for the people’s own blessing and happiness, what 
would the names be? 

Please answer at once to 

Rov. R. S. Kellerman, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


(Dedication Day, 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Feb. 25: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Executive 
Secretary, Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Feb. 26, Ash Wednesday: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Feb. 27-28: Rev. William R. Leslie, D. D., St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Brookline. 

March 3-6: Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

March 10-11: Rev. Carl Health Kopf, 
Vernon Church, Boston. 

March 12-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale 
Divinity School. 

March 17-20: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Mount 
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March 24-27: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 


Obituary 
Bettie Hampton Halfacre 

Bettie Hampton Halfacre was born Jan. 2, 1877, 
and died at the old Halfacre home in Newberry 
County, S. C., Jan. 14, 1936. She was a daughter of 
the late Perry and Hastletine Moffett Halfacre. 
Miss Halfacre was a charter member of the Clayton 
Memorial Church, and remained one of its most faith- 
ful, loyal, and devoted members tifl her death. She 
lived at the old home with her brother, Rev. E. L. 
Halfacre, and a sister, Miss Lillian Halfacre. 

Miss Halfacre is survived by four brothers, D. S., 
J. M., P. F.,and Rev. E. L. Halfacre, and two sisters, 
Miss Lillian Halfacre and Mrs. E. H. Livingston, all 
of Newberry County. She is also survived by a 
number of nephews and nieces. 

Funeral services were conducted from the Clayton 
Memorial Church, Jan. 15, by her former pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Rasnake, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of relatives and friends. Interment was in the 
cemetery near by. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
und agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommoe- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such trap- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


vintage of our mother tongue. 


ging moments. 


Sylvia H. Bliss, Vermont author: Everywhere I find fine thought, in- 
dicating insight and a wide acquaintance with literature. The book 
is one to take up frequently for a few moments’ enjoyment and 


mental quickening. 


Harry Elmore Hurd, native New Hampshire author: “In the Living 
Way” is as cosmopolitan as life—if you cut it anywhere, it would 
bleed . . . . it is a book with which one might live. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson would like Mr. Conner’s essays if he were still burning 
his lamp in Old Concord. Yes, “The creative is the truly prophetic” 
—this book is both a creation and a prophecy. 


16 Eeacon Street a 
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Lee 8. McCollester, D. D.: It has an element of fine literary and spiritual 
values, such as these times call for. 


Harold E. B. Speight, D. D.: It will excellently serve to encourage the 
best aspirations of a quiet and receptive reader. 


Jabez T. Sunderland, D. D.: I have read it with much interest. 
full of bright and suggestive thoughts. 


Lyman Ward, Principal of the Southern Industrial Institute: “In the 
Living Way” is a choice book. 


Ezekiel Leavitt, Jewish rabbi and poet: It is a fine piece of literature. 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse, American poet and lecturer: I often keep upon 
my desk books of this sort to dip into and reinforce myself in flag- 


Supplied at $1.50 postpaid 
by the 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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In the Living Way 

Notes of 

e e e 

Nature, Life, Ethics and Literature 

IN 

By R 

Charles C. Conner 

What Clergymen and Others Say of the Book 


It is 


The language used is from the best 
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Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mase.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and 8. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. + 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep: 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with wel) equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable 
For catalogue, addrese Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master,,! 
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Crackling 


The mighty engines of the liner throbbed 
ceaselessly. The chief engineer wiped a 
perspiring forehead as he scowled at the 
pale-faced young man with the oil-can. 

“Look here,” he growled, ‘‘you aren’t 
helping me much with these engines. - I 
understood you knew something about the 
game.” ie ah 

“So I do,’’ stammered the other, “but 
on a smaller scale, you know.” 

“What’s your usual job?” 

“Watch repairing.” —El 
News. 


Paso World- 


* * 


A young broker of Westchester returned 
home the other afternoon after a tough 
session on the Exchange floor and found his 
two daughters, both of about kindergarten 
age, acting up pretty boisterously. He 
gave them both a moderately severe 
scolding and sent them off to bed. The 
next morning he found a note pinned to 
his bedroom door: 

“Be good to your children and they will 
be good to you. God.”—The New Yorker. 
* * 

“Pop, you know everything, don’t you!” 
said little Joe. 

“Some very few things in the universe 
may have escaped me,” answered the 
parent modestly, ‘but they are hardly 
worth mentioning. What do you want 
to know?” 

“I want to know,” replied little Joe, 
“what relation an august king is to a 
May queen.” —Exchange. 

* * 

A man on trial for his life was being 
examined by a group of alienists. Sud- 
denly one doctor jumped up and shouted 
at him: 

“Quick, how many feet has a centi- 
pede?” 

The man came back in a dry, dry voice: 

“Gad, is that all you have to worry 
about?”—Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. 

x, OX 


“When I was a boy,” said a gray-haired 
physician, who was in a reminiscent mood, 
“TI wanted to be a soldier, but my parents 
persuaded me to study medicine.” 

“Oh, well,” consoled his sympathetic 
neighbor, ‘‘such is life. Many a man with 
wholesale ambitions has to content himself 
with a retail business.”—Grit (Sydney, 
Australia). 

* * 

“What are you going to give your hus- 
band for his birthday?” 

“Tt depends on how much he wants to 
spend for it.”—Haxchange. 

* * 

“That means fight where I come from!” 

“Well, why don’t you fight then?” 

“’Cause I ain’t where I come from.’”’— 


Williams Purpie Cow. 
* * 


Mrs. ——,, who was graduated from 
College at the age of 20, never regained 
consciousness.—Cincinnali paper. 
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the seventy-third year of 
business for this company 


ASSETS gained seven per cent over the previous 
year, making a total of $731,500,916.33. 


Liasiities totaled $666,513,100.30, includ- 
ing legal reserve on policies in force December 
31, 1935 of $608,621,566 and reserve for 1936 
dividends of $15,974,706.37. 

Income of $180,365,913.61 was the highest in 
the company’s history. 

INsuRANCE in force at the end of the year 
totaled $3,593,148,522. 

PayMENTS to policyholders and beneficiaries 
were $87,736,087.35. 

SURPLUS RESOURCES increased to a total of 
$64,987,816.03. This includes general safety 
fund of $46,987,816.03 and contingency reserve 
held for asset fluctuation of $18,000,000. 


UryAL 7 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Lenten Daily Offering Envelope 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper admitting coins of 
various denominations up to a half-dollar in size. 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these envelopes and 
spaces are provided for checking the daily offering. 


Price, ninety cents per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 


form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book f 
schools and Y. P. C. U. ook for Sunday 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 


HOUSE 


